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THE great questions of life are: Whence are we? what is 
our present duty? whither do we tend? The origin, the duty, 
the destiny of man. There are no other questions of such 
deep concern to every sound-minded member of the human 
family as these. Other questions may be of great interest to 
us; they may have a direct bearing upon our life and its issues; 
yet they are not to be regarded as equal in any sense to these 
that we have named, It is related that Sir Walter Scott, on 
his death-bed, requested his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, to read 
for him. And, when asked what book he would prefer to have 
read, replied, “Book! There is but one book—the Bible.” 
So may we say, that of all the momentous interests of life, 
there is, after all, only one great question—that of the future. 

When some of us who are now in middle life first came to 
read and reflect upon the subjects underlying these grave ques- 
tions of life and death, concerning which doubts and fears 
sometimes come even to the youthful mind, we found that the 
current of thought, at least, as expressed in periodical English 
literature, eddied around the teachings of the Bible. These 
important topics were occasionally touched upon in a magazine 
article, or editorial criticism; but in such case the tone of the 
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essay or criticism was pacific and generally respectful to the 
idea of the authority of the Scriptures. There were demands 
made here and there for what might be termed rationalistic 
interpretations, and far more frequently demands for liberty 
of belief and practice in respect to matters of religion in gene- 
ral. But rarely was there anything seen in respectable litera- 
ture which denied that man had a conscience which recognized 
God as a personal Being, presiding over the universe which He 
had made, and that there was in store for man a future and 
eternal state of existence. There was then a great deal of 
speculative writing in New England known as transcendental- 
ism; but though the Boston magazines occasionally intimated 
that orthodoxy was at a discount with modern thinkers, and 
that there was a great deal of bigotry and superstition in the 
evangelical churches; yet never was there a flat denial of the 
supernatural. 

At that time the Professor at the Breakfast-table was hold- 
ing brilliant discussions with the divinity student concerning 
liberty of thought and other related matters. The Philosopher 
of Concord was then in the height of his popularity, and gave 
forth characteristic utterances on “Spiritual Laws,” ‘ The 
Over-soul” and “ Circles.’’ College students in those days 
were attracted to this phase of literature. And it was fash- 
ionable then, as already intimated, for a certain class of authors 
to write concerning the failure of orthodoxy; yet no one felt 
particularly aggrieved, for the doctrines of the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul were never denied. On the 
whole, these writings were considered as defensive of the doc- 
trine of intuitional knowledge, and were supposed to be-not at 
all in the interests of materialism or blank infidelity. They 
were called the utterances of transcendentalism, an “ism” 
quite popular at that time among College people in different 
parts of the land. 

But, in order to understand the phases of thought current 
in such New England literature twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, we must look briefly at the teachings of the pulpit which 
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immediately preceded it. This was generally known as Uni- 
tarianism; that is, a form of Christianity with a confessed dis- 
belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. And of this phase of 
religious thought we will gain much information from Rev. 
Theodore Parker, who was a preacher of its doctrines in and 
about Boston from 1838 to 1858—a period when this view of 
religion was in its most flourishing condition there. 

When Mr. Parker first entered the Theological School at 
Cambridge, it was under the charge of Unitarians, or Liberal 
Christians,so named. He says that he found excellent oppor- 
tunities for study. There were able and earnest Professors, 
who laid no yoke on any neck, but left each man free to think 
for himself, and to come to such conclusions as he must. The 
pulpits of Boston were within an easy walk, and Dr. Channing 
drew near the zenith of his power.* The ‘leaving each man 
Free to think for himself,” in the sense here understood, was 
doubtless the popular utterance of Unitarianism of the day. 
Dr. Wm. E. Channing, to whom allusion is here made, who 
was an acknowledged leader in Unitarian circles at the time 
Mr. Parker was at the divinity school, was an advocate of the 
nobility of human nature. He openly denied the doctrine of 
the Trinity and regarded Christ as the purest of men, and an 
example to us all, but not divine in the sense held by the or- 
thodox. So that he attempted to revive both Arianism and 
Pelagianism, making Christ the highest of created beings, 
and denying that Adam’s sin had involved his descendants in 
guilt. Without pausing to offer any comments on these doc- 
trinal views, we simply mention them as indicative of the cur- 
rent of thought held by this sect at the time. 

Mr. Parker states that in 1840 the Unitarians had won the 
respect of the New England public, had absorbed most of the 
religious talent of Massachusetts, founded many churches, and 
possessed and liberally administered the oldest and richest 
College in America.t It was at this juncture that Mr. Parker 


* Parker’s Autobiography, page 37. + Parker’s Autobiography, page 50. 
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began his career of extensive influence among the Unitarians, 
and became the most radical, perhaps, of them all. He threw 
himself earnestly into the abolition movement with Garrison 
and others, and traversed nearly all the States as a lecturer 
before the public on anti-slavery and other topics. 

So radical was he on some points of doctrine, that even his 
own brethren seem to have distrusted him; but he was careful 
to avoid open expression of religious views in his lectures. He 
says: “I found I could say what I pleased in the lecture- 
room, so long as I did not professedly put my thoughts into a 
theologic or political shape. While I kept the form of litera- 
ture or philosophy, I could discourse of what I thought most 
important, and men would listen.” * His religious views, 
which he freely preached in Boston, but did not openly mention 
in his lectures in other places, he gives as follows: ‘ With 
Protestant ministers the Bible is a Fetish. For ultimate au- 
thority the minister does not appeal to God manifesting Himself 
in the world of matter and the world of man, but only to the 
Bible.” + Then he says that he preached on the infinite per- 
fection of God, the adequacy of man for all his own functions, 
and absolute or natural religion. In short, while he used most 
bitter language toward the evangelical churches, and while he 
scouted the idea of the divinity of Christ, and while he out- 
Heroded Herod on the staple utterances of Unitarianism, and 
rejected the Bible as an inspired book, he still held to certain 
great primal intuitions of human nature—the consciousness 
that there is a God, a moral law, and that the principle of 
individuality in man never dies. 

It is probably true that Mr. Parker declared openly the 
sentiments which the average Unitarian of his day cherished 
in his heart, but did not think it expedient always to utter. 
The result was, that there was an outward reaction, and many 
professed Unitarians refused to follow his lead. In 1859, when 
Mr. Parker had finished his work, and was in Mexico for his 


* Parker’s Autobiography, page 100. 
+ Parker’s Autobiography, pages 61, 78-87. 
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health, he complained that less than two years before, when 
the senior class in the Cambridge Divinity School, consisting 
of but four pupils, had invited him to deliver the customary 
address before them ard the public the Sunday before their 
graduation, the Theological Faculty, consisting of Unitarian 
Doctors of Divinity, interposed their veto, and forbid him from 
speaking. Such prohibition, he says, had never been made 
before.* 

From these incidents we gain a glimpse of New England 
skepticism. We can trace the origin thence of some things 
that appear in print, even in our own times. We can see 
where men who lecture on the nobility of human nature, as 
over against the Bible view of man’s sinfulness, look for their 
leading ideas; and we can better understand the demands that 
are made from time to time for what is called perfect freedom 
in matters of faith and in the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
And we can also trace the decline of this form of skepticism 
since the refusal of the authorities at Cambridge Theological 
School to allow Mr. Parker to address the students in 1857. 

The transcendentalism already alluded to was co-ordinate 
with Dr. Channing's phase of Unitarianistn, and was regarded 
as the literary side of religious, free thought. It, too, has 
waned in popularity as the years have sped on with their test- 
ing influence. And those who observe the signs of the times 
in regard to New England literature can, even now, note the 
gradual modification of older and more radical theories re- 
specting Christianity which were current twelve or fifteen 
years ago. And only a few months since Wendell Phillips 
said before the “ Free Religious Association,’’ in Boston: “I 
am proud to be your lecturer; but your doctrine will not work, 
Tested by history, tested by philosophy, tested by human 
nature, you will find that it will not work.” 

In passing from this phase of religious thought, as it has 
developed itself in this country, we would do well to bear in 


* Parker’s Autobiography, page 154. 
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mind that even at the most radical point it did not deny the 
supernatural. 

It still held to certain primal intuitions of human nature— 
the consciousness that there is a God, a moral law, and that 
the principle of individuality in man never dies. And this is 
significant ; for as we pass to later forms of skeptical, or rather 
atheistic thought, we shall find that the tendency now is to 
deny the supernatural altogether. 

And here we may be permitted to speak of the terms em- 
ployed to designate the persons or parties who professedly 
doubt or depart from the teachings of the Scriptures as the 
revealed will of God. There is no advantage to be derived to 
the cause of truth by misrepresenting those who seem to us to 
be its antagonists, or by calling them hard names. If in this 
address we apply a misnomer to the parties we attempt to de- 
scribe, it will be from inadvertency, or from lack of correct 
information, not from intentional disrespect. 

The word skeptic is from the Greek oxsezropar, meaning to 
look about, scrutinize, or speculate; and derivatively has no 
odium in its signification. When applied to religion, it should, 
according to its etymology, express a desire to scrutinize re- 
ligious tenets, or, at the most, intimate a mild form of doubt. 
But, as now used and generally understood, it has a more 
radical significance, for a skeptic is declared by Webster to be 
a person who doubts the existence and perfections of God, or 
the truth of revelation—one who disbelieves the divine original 
of the Christian religion. In this wider sense, therefore, we 
use the term in the present address. 

But before we take up the latest and most alarming phase of 
skepticism, we must go back a little in time, and barely men- 
tion the status of anti-religious thought in England and in 
America at the close of the last century. For the most part 
skepticism had halted where it was left by Hume and Paine 
and their adherents, Their religious views were evidently 
deistical. Hume said that “ God, since He made the world and 
its laws, had not been known to interfere except by His pre- 
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serving providence.” Paine said: “The existence of an Al- 
mighty power is sufficiently demonstrated to us, though we 
cannot conceive the nature and manner of its existence. As 
for morality, the knowledge of it exists in every man’s con- 
science.”” A knowledge, however, that did not hinder Mr. 
Paine from gross and shameful immoralities toward the close 
of his life. 

Following these times, religious discussion, in the English 
tongue, seems to have taken on a higher philosophic form. 
Dr. Chalmers met it in Scotland with his masterly eloquence 
in his astronomical lectures, For it seems that astronomical 
studies played an important part in religious controversy in the 
time intervening between the days of Paine and the French 
Revolution, and the rise of New England skepticism. The 
dying confession of our own great Webster gives us a glimpse 
of its character, and at once affirms its sufficient answering 
argument. He said: “Philosophical argument, especially 
that drawn from the vastness of the universe, in comparison 
with the apparent insignificance of this globe, has sometimes 
shaken my reason for the faith which is in me; but my heart 
has always assured and reassured me that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ must be a divine reality. The sermon on the mount 
cannot be merely a human production. This belief enters into 
the very depths of my conscience. The whole history of man 
proves it.” Whatever errors may have been found in this 
great man’s life, this dying confession is yet alike creditable to 
his head and his heart. 

In general, therefore, we may say that these different phases 
of skeptical thought, reaching from the days of Hume to our 
own times, were uniformly deistical. That is, their authors, or 
supporters, professed to believe in one God, and in a kind of 
divine providence on His part; but they rejected the Bible as 
an inspired book, or a divine revelation. 

And now we come to the view properly named modern skep- 
ticism: A few only among christian scholars anticipated its 
advent. Dr. Tayler Lewis, in 1860-1, fully understood and 
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appreciated the meaning of Darwinism, as he named it; and he 
detected the drift of the theory as it was covertly indicated in 
the first edition of the “ Origin of Species.” His penetrating eye 
pierced through the thin disguises that he thought scientific 
men were using to conceal their designs against the teachings 
of the Bible. 

And just at this point the suspicions of such men as Dr. 
Lewis, who held to the Bible as a divine revelation, began to 
be aroused against the so-called modern scientists. They were 
not opposed to the free and full investigation of the laws and 
forces of nature. On the other hand, they rejoiced, as all 
liberal-minded men ever have, in every real discovery of natu- 
ral science. Astronomy, with its related sciences of mathe- 
matics and optics; Geology, with its related sciences of chem- 
istry and biology; Anthropology, with its related studies of 
Archeology and Pre-historic remains of our race, were of 
particular interest to men who believed in the Bible as a divine 
revelation, as well as to others. They gladly accepted every 
fact that was discovered, and counted every addition made to 

our knowledge of nature’s laws and forces as a gain to our race. 
' But what they feared, and what has been since that time 
more fully revealed, is a disposition on the part of certain 
popular scientists, in England especially, to collate a number 
of examples of nature’s laws and operative forces to support a 
theory of atheistic tendencies. They feared that scientists 
were using their science in order to give expression to their 
own religious doubts; that science was taken as a plea for 
overthrowing the foundations of morality and religion, while at 
the same time it was used as a foil to ward off fair criticism. 
And in view of what has since been put forward in the name of 
science, but of a quasi-religious character, may we not say that 
their suspicions were only too well founded ? 

At the time above mentioned Prof. Lewis affirmed that their 
theory would push the scientists to the conclusion, that Newton 
came out of a toad-stool; hardly supposing that they would 
openly join the issue on the ultimate reach of their bold spec- 
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ulations. But that which he described as the absurd position 
scientists would be compelled to occupy if they attempted to 
defend their theory of development they have in later years 
boldly assumed. It is not said by them exactly that ‘‘ Newton 
came out of a toad-stool,”’ but that, with all animal existences, 
he came from matter, in which Prof. Tyndall claims to find the 
promise and potency of all forms of terrestrial life. 

It will be impossible, in the limits assigned to a single ad- 
dress, to give any extended reflections upon these materialistic 
views, or much less to enter into a description of their details, 
or the means by which their advocates have sought to establish 
the proof of their reality. Nor is such a work necessary. All 
that is yet accomplished in the way of proof is by no means a 
satisfactory demonstration. And to follow Mr. Darwin through 
all the windings of his singular speculations, and to state all 
his improbable inferences, would be as uninteresting to the 
reader as it would be unprofitable to the cause of either letters 
or true science. 

And yet, in order that no one may say that we have with- 
held the testimony of these scientists, or wrested their words 
from their true and intended meaning, we will give, for the 
most part, their own language on the salient points of their 
theories. 

In the “ Origin of Species’? Mr. Darwin assumes that ani- 
mals have descended at most from only four or five progenitors, 
and plants from a less number; but he infers by analogy that 
probably all the organic beings which have ever lived on this 
earth have descended from some one form into which life was 
first breathed by the Creator. He quotes approvingly the 
words, ‘‘ There is grandeur in this view of life, with its several 
powers, having been originally breathed by the Creator into 
a few forms, or into one.”’ * 

In 1870, when he published his work entitled the “ Descent 
of Man,” he said no more about the breath of the Creator in 


* Fraser’s Blending Lights, page 120. 
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connection with the origin of life. Near the close of this work 
he boldly says: ‘ We thus learn that man is descended from a 
hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, pro- 
bably aboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the old world. 
This creature, if its whole structure had been examined by a 
naturalist, would have been classed among the Quadrumana as 
surely as would the common and still more ancient progenitor 
of the old and new world monkeys. The Quadrumana and all 
the higher mammals are probably derived from an ancient mar- 
supial animal, and this through a long line of diversified forms, 
either from some reptile-like, or some amphibian-like creature, 
and this again from some fish-like animal. In the dim obscu- 
rity of the past we can see that the early progenitor of all the 
vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal, provided with 
branchize, with the two sexes united in the same individual, 
and with the most important organs of the body (such as the 
brain and the head) imperfectly developed. This animal seems 
to have been more like the larve of our existing marine 
ascidians than any other known form.’’* As we read these 
words we pause, and almost involuntarily ask, To what 
strange use wiil language yet be put? 

But we must be careful not to express any astonishment 
when pursuing the scientific method. For it is said sometimes 
that the later scientists are misunderstood by those who are 
accustomed to guide their efforts at thinking by the light of a 
supposed revelation. It is said, that because these scientists 
do not deny categorically tke existence of a Creator and Gov- 
ernor in the universe, but only affirm that if there were such 
a Being, he is altogether unknown and unknowable to us; 
therefore, that their experiments are purely scientific, and 
have no bearing upon theological questions whatever. It has 
been said that the theologians have occasioned all the trouble 
because they complain that men are palming off materialistic 
and atheistic ideas upon the reading public under the plea of 


* Descent of Man. Vol. II., page 372. 
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investigations in science. It is affirmed also that they do not 
understand these experiments at all, and are not familiar with 
the scientific method, and have precipitated this controversy 
upon an innocent and unoffending school of scientific thinkers, 
who are standing at a higher point, and drinking more deeply 
than they of the stream of knowledge. 

In view of these allegations, we are reminded of the ancient 
and well-known story of Aesop: “‘ How that a wolf and a lamb 
happened to come just at the same time to quench their thirst 
in the stream of a clear, silver brook that ran tumbling down 
the side of a rocky mountain.’’ How the wolf asked the lamb 
what he meant by disturbing the water, and making it muddy, 
so that he could not drink, and at the same time demanded 
satisfaction. And how the lamb humbly affirmed that he was 
innocent, when the wolf fell into a great passion, and, seizing 
the lamb, tore it to pieces, and made a meal of it. 

And, in view of this plea on bebalf of the modern scientists, 
there has recently been a disposition manifested upon the part 
of many writers who have espoused the cause of Christianity, 
as over against these modern scientific theories, to be very 
courteous and concessive. But while courtesy and politeness 
are always becoming in Christian writers, it may be very dan- 
gerous to make concessions in regard to the vital questions 
involved. It is barely possible that the noted men who have 
adopted the modern theories of evolution and natural selection 
have not, as has been alleged, considered fully the inevitably 
disastrous results to the cause of morality and religion that 
would follow the introduction of their peculiar views into all 
English-speaking schools and colleges. 

But to suppose such a case is to pay the scientists themselves 
but a poor compliment. They are men of intellectual acumen, 
keen enough to foresee that if the great mass of men were per- 
suaded that there is nothing above the material world—that 
man himself is the product of nature, born of mere material 
forces, there would be a general disbelief in the existence of a 
God, and in the doctrine of human responsibility. Establish 
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the theories of spontaneous generation, of evolution and natu- 
ral selection in the material world, and convince men that they 
are true, and you have robbed the race of all high motives for 
endeavor. For as Willis has said, ‘“‘ If earth be all, and heaven 
nothing, what thrice mocked fools are we!” ‘‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” ‘To compare such views of the 
origin of man with the declarations of Scripture touching the 
same matter is to condemn them as low and unworthy, unpro- 
fitable and untrue. 

And in this connection, we may refer to a reported declaration 
of Thomas Carlyle touching this matter. The utterance is 
worthy the great literary Nestor of England, and whether ac- 
tually uttered by him in conversation, or not, is vigorous enough 
to be his, and tells a great deal of truth in a few plain words. 

He says, as reported, “So-called literary and scientific classes 
in England now proudly give themselves to protoplasm, origin of 
species, and the like, to prove that God did not build the uni- 
verse. . . . I told the great naturalist, (Mr. Darwin,) not 
many months ago, that I had read his ‘ Origin of the Species,’ 
and other books ; that he had by no means satisfied me that men 
were descended from monkeys, but had gone far toward persua- 
ding me that he, and his so-called scientific brethren had brought 
the present generation of Englishmen very near to monkeys. 
Ah, it is a sad and terrible thing to see nigh a whole genera- 
tion of men and women professing to be cultivated, looking 
around in a purblind fashion and finding no God in the universe. 
The older I grow—and I now stand upon the brink of eternity 
—the more comes back to me the sentence in the catechism, which 
I learned when a child, and the fuller and deeper its meaning 
becomes. What is the great end of man? to glorify God, and 
to enjoy Him forever. No gospel of dirt teaching that men have 
descended from frogs through monkeys can ever set that aside.” 

It may as well be fairly understood, that under the present 
scientific aspect of skepticism, we are brought face to face with 
a bold materialism; with theories tending directly to ultimate 
atheism. Prof. Goldwin Smith and Mr. Froude the historian 
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are raising the alarm, that scientific infidelity is about to sweep 
over our civilized nations to the destruction of morality and re- 
ligion. But it is remarkable that while the leaders in expression 
of free-thought, are thus alarmed, thuse who hold to the Refor- 
* mation land-marks of Christianity, are not afraid of the issue. 

With regard to the gentlemen who have taken the most 
advanced positions with respect to the new theories, we may 
venture a few remarks. We mention, 

1, Their apparent inconsistency with their own teachings. 

Prof. Tyndall said, in his famous address before the British 
Association in 1874: “Abandoning all disguise, the confession 
that I feel bound to make before you is that I prolong the 
vision backward across the boundary of the experimental 
evidence, and discern in matter the promise and potency of 
every form of life.’’ A year or two later at Manchester he said: 
‘In connection with the charge of atheism I would make one 
remark. Christian men have their hours of weakness and 
doubt, as well as their hours of strength and conviction; and 
men like myself share in their own way, these variations of 
mood and tense. I have noticed during years of self-observation 
that it is not in hours of clearness and vigor that this doctrine 
(atheism) commends itself to my mind: that in the presence of 
stronger and healthier thought it ever dissolves and disappears, 
as offering no solution of the mystery in which we dwell and of 
which we form a part.” 

This seems to acknowledge that the evolution theory is 
atheistic in its tendencies; and also, that at times, the speaker 
is so variable in his emotions as to be inconsistent with him- 
self. 

Prof. Tyndall said also that in watching the sprouting leaves 
and grass, and flowers, and observing the general joy of opening 
life in nature, he has asked himself this question: “Can it be that 
there is no being or thing in nature that knows more about 
these matters than I do? DoI, in my ignorance, represent 
the highest knowledge of these things, in this universe?” He 
says, the man who puts that question to himself, if he be not a 
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shallow man, will never answer the question, by professing the 
creed of atheism. 

It is doubtless to be presumed that Prof. Tyndall, was in a 
more devout frame of mind when he uttered these sentiments 
on a bright spring-day perhaps, than he was, when he proposed’ 
to have a prayer test in the hospitals, for the magical cure of 
fatal diseases. And yet, is he not thus inconsistent with himself? 

Again, Mr. Darwin, in the ‘‘Origin of Species” quotes 
approvingly the statement that there is grandeur in this view 
of life, with its several powers, having been originally breathed 
by the Creator into a few forms, or into one. In the ‘‘Descent 
of Man” he says, that man is descended from a hairy quadruped, 
by the way of an ancient marsupial animal, which came from 
some amphibian-like, or reptile-like creature, and tlis again 
from some fish-like animal. And this aquatic animal, provided 
with branchiz, with the two sexes united in the same individual, 
with brain and heart imperfectly developed, he says, “‘ seems to 
have been more like the larve of our existing marine ascidians 
than any other known forms.” Now, our question is, as to how 
it can be said, that the Creator breathed the powers of life into 
these larvee? We confess that it seems to us that there is an 
incongruity here, that is either very blasphemous, or bordering 
on the absurd. 

2. We may notice farther the fact, that these Philosophers of 
modern science seem at times to contradict each other. 

Mr. Wallace whose claims are admitted to be equal to those 
of Mr. Darwin, as the propounder of the theory of the origin 
of species, and as to the power expressed by natural selection 
has firmly asserted that, with all its resources, natural selection 
is utterly inadequate to account for the origin and structure of 
the human race; but he is said to affirm that a superior intelli- 
gence has guided that developement in a definite direction for 
a special purpose. He adds, that the soft, naked, sensitive skin 
of man, cannot be expiained on the theory of natural selection. 

He argues against natural selection as sufficient to explain 
the greatness of man’s brain in even the lowest savages. They 
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possess, he says, a mental organ beyond their needs. Natural 
selection could only have endowed savage-man with a brain a 
little superior to that of an ape; whereas he actua!ly possesses 
one very little inferior to that of a philosopher. “Thus we see 
that the two joint discoverers of the new theory, Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Darwin, so far from agreeing, come to exactly opposite 
conclusions.* 

Notably in the case of Prof. Virchow of Berlin, one of the 
most distinguished biologists of the age, do we find a reproof to 
the bold assumptions of some of our modern scientists. Touching 
the connection of the organic and the inorganic, he says, “ we 
must simply confess that, in fact we know nothing about it. 
We ought not to represent our supposition as a certainty, 
nor our hypothesis as a doctrine. This is inadmissible.” He 
says that every positive advance made in the province of pre- 
historic anthropology, has actually removed us further from 
the proof that man had ancestors among the vertebrate animals. 

He affirms that there is a complete absence of any fossil type 
of the lower stage in the development of man. That if we 
gather together the whole sum of the fossil men hitherto known, 
and put them parallel with those of the present time, we can 
decidedly pronounce that there are among living men a much 
greater number of individuals, who show a relatively superior 
type than there are among the fossils known up to this time. 

And he concludes: “‘ I must say that one fossil monkey-skull, 
or man-ape skull, which really belonged to a human proprietor, 
has never been found.” This admission, coming from this high 
source ought to be conclusive, as to the search for the missing- 
link, so eagerly sought for, to connect man with the lower 
animals. We have no disposition to do violence to these state- 
ments of men who are confessedly among the great scholars of 
the age, but we claim the privilege of pointing out their 
manifest disagreements among themselves. How radically 
these statements of Prof. Virchow are opposed to the theories 
of Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock and others, any reader 


*Blending Lights: American Tract Society; page 132. 
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of their works is fully aware. And if these learned scientific 
doctors thus disagree, who shall decide? Should we not hesitate 
before we accept any new theory, which may be obsolete before 
the year’s end? 

3. We may also mention further the improbabilities involved 
in the evolution theory, considered purely on the ground of natural 
science. 

For it must be remembered that the question as here present- 
ed, must be settled entirely by proof from material and natural 
sources. When we speak of the probability of miracles, as 
recorded in Scripture, we appeal to the supernatural. We 
stand on the Bible declaration of the existence of God, of 
supernatural forces, and spiritual powers lodged in His sover- 
eign keeping. We affirm that man has a spirit as well as a body, 
and that these supernatural and spiritual powers, and acts of 
God, can be authenticated to man’s spiritual faculties. 

But in regard to these naturalistic, materialistic theories, we 
can concede no such high ground. They are to be proved, if 
proved at all, by unmistakable evidence in the realm of the 
purely physical and natural. This, Prof. Virchow freely con- 
fesses has not been accomplished. Nay, he even intimates that 
the evidence tends toward opposite conclusions from those that 
the evolutionists have sought. The attempt has been made to 
account for all things found in the universe by purely natural 
causes. The appeal has been made to the telescope, and micro- 
scope: to carefully conducted experiments, and to methods 
approved by induction alone. And to the scientific method, 
and its results, the advocates must be firmly held. It will not 
do as Prof. Virchow says to represent mere suppositions as 
certainties, or hypotheses as doctrines. 

There must be ocular proof in demonstration of the fact that 
matter brings forth life and thought. If it were conceded that 
the reasoning powers in man are identical with the instinct of 
the lower animals: if human consciousness results from the 
joint action of carbon,’ hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen atoms 
(which we do not at all allow) yet human consciousness is a fact. 
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And this fact is found in the natural life of man, and cannot 
be ignored by even the mere naturalist. He is bound to ac- 
knowledge the existence of human consciousness, and to accept 
its verdict on the great questions which he hopes to have an- 
swered. We do not here speak of the spiritual and moral 
faculties of man, but only of his reasoning powers by which he 
weighs evidence, makes calculations, and reaches probable 
conclusions. 

Now what is the testimony of human calculations on the sub- 
ject which we have in hand? ‘The uniform testimony is against 
the probability that man sprang from the lower animals, and 
these from atoms of matter. Even the old Greek theory of the 
transmigration of souls never suggested that man’s thinking 
powers, came from the animal or from matter. Socrates held 
that only the bad soul descended into beasts after death. That 
it went down lower and lower from one beast to another—that 
the sensual soul wallows on the earth and cannot rise. But 
never was it taught by any except materialists, that the soul 
had its origin from animal or material forces, but it was sup- 
posed to pass into the form of animals as a punishment for sin. 

Excepting the atomistic school, 509 B. c. of which Democritus 
was a prominent teacher; and the later Epicurean school of 
which Epicurus was the founder, 300 B. c. materialism finds but 
little sympathy in the extensive and profound researches of 
Grecian philosophy. In later times, the Roman poet, Lucretius, 
50B.c. revived Epicureanism, and Giordano Bruno, a Dominican 
Monk, (about 1600 a. Dp.) reproduced the ideas of Lucretius. 

And these are the most prominent materialistic thinkers in 
all these passing ages. 

At least, Mr. Tyndall, who has been searching extensively 
and carefully, mentions only these, as avowedly materialists, or 
atomists; though he affirms that Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, 
Locke and others held the doctrine in whole or in part. So 
that for upward of twenty centuries, only three or four men 
can be named, who with their little circles of co-scientists were 
om Surely they make but a minority report in the uni- 


_ 
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verse. Under the full light of Grecian, Roman, and our later 
civilizations, for nearly twenty four centuries, only this small 
showing of philosophic thought can be made in the interests of 
pure materialism. 

And the selections made by Mr. Tyndall for representatives 
of his school of scientific thought in the past seem to be un- 
fortunate for his cause. For Democritus was named the 
Laughing Philosopher as he made sport of the world. And 
Epicurus made pleasure the great end of existence; and it was 
charged by men distinguished for their wisdom and virtue, that 
both he and his disciples were addicted to the grossest sensuality. 

And Lucretius wrote his poem “De Rerum Natuara,” in 
which he broaches the atomistic theory, during lucid intervals 
of his insanity, and finally died in the 44th year of his age, by 
his own hands. So we conclude that these materialistic views 
have not had a very happy influence upon the moral characters 
of those who held them. The wisest and best of men, have ever 
looked upon all tendencies toward atheistic thought as dangerous 
in the extreme. 

We also see from the above references to history that our 
modern scientists cannot lay claim to great originality in the 
evolution theory. Something like it has come down to us from 
the days of Heraclitus and Empedocles, revived by Epicurus, 
Lucretius, and other scientists. Yet for boldness of statement, 
for deliberate and patient investigation to obtain proof of the 
materialistic theory, modern science is undoubtedly entitled to 
the chief place. But these few men, in all these passing ages, 
represent but a weak, almost insignificant minority. Are we 
not justified then in concluding that the common consciousness 
of man, is thoroughly opposed to materialistic and atheistic 
conclusions? Is there not a verdict in human opinion, as re- 
corded in the history of civilization which utterly overthrows 
this form of scientific skepticism? For in this case as in others, 
the few’exceptions will help to prove the rule. 

4, One more observation we offer on the failure of the ma- 
terialistic view; that is, its utter disregard of the spiritual side 
of man’s nature. 
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Materialism affirms that all human thought and emotion comes 
immediately or remotely from matter. It is true that there are 
many conditions, and a few qualifications interposed; such as, 
the social instincts, the continued habits of succeeding genera- 
tions, the survival of the fittest, &c., but at the last analysis, it 
is sought to be proved that mind comes from matter; that 
the movement of molecules in some way results in physical life: 
that the protoplasm, or life-germs combined by some electric 
action, or by some chemical affinity,--by « purely physical 
process,—produce human thought. Assuming this (and what a 
monstrous assumption it would be) and all mental and spiritual 
life are sought to be accounted for by the law of natural 
development. 

Thus Mr. Darwin says* in substance that dreams may have 
first given rise to the notions of spirits; then after a long time 
a “belief in spiritual agencies would easily pass into the exis- 
tence of one or more Gods.” Then, in due time, a sense of 
dependence upon this deity would ensue,-then submission to it, 
fear, reverence, love, gratitude and hope for the future would 
follow. And he even mentions approvingly the fact that one 
“Prof. Braubach goes so far as to maintain that a dog looks on 
his master as on a God.” Again, we must notice what this 
wretched theory inevitably demands as its ultimate issue. It 
requires the denial of the existence of a personal God, except 
as such a Being is pictured in man’s imagination. And again 
we say what a descent of man is this! 

Nearly all enlightened men known to history have held that 
man is a eompound being. They vary in their- philosophic 
speculations, and in their terminology, but agree that man is 
so constituted of body and spirit: that one part of his nature 
deserves distinct recognitiun as well as the other. From the 
days of Moses who taught: “And the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul,” to the present 


* Descent of Man, vol. 1, page 63. 
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time, this has been the uniform testimony of wise and good 
men. All people of whom we have definite information have 
the view that man has a soul distinct from his body, though 
dwelling in it during the present life. All have some theory 
regarding a future state of existence for this soul, even when 
the body returns to its native dust. Therefore to affirm 
that the thinking, and willing and emotional powers in man 
have their origin and end in the material is to contradict the 
almost universal testimony of civilized men. 

Even Descartes, the founder of modern philosophy, based his 
system entirely on mind as opposed to matter. His famous 
motto: “‘Cogito ergo Sum ;” I think, therefore I am, he held to 
be the most certain of all propositions, upon which the certainty 
of all other knowledge depends. And among the innate ideas 
of the mind we find the idea of God. This idea could only be 
implanted within us by a Being who has the fulness of all per- 
fection in Himself, i. e. only by an actually existent God.”* 

This is the language purely of philosophy. And here we see 
that true philosophy is ever the handmaid of religion. It affirms 
that the soul of man is immaterial, and has certain innate, or 
necessary ideas. It regards the theory of materialism as a 
degrading assumption, and agrees with our own poet, in the 
well-known lines: 


“ Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal, 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


The spiritual must ever be regarded as the more exalted 
side of man’s nature. ‘‘And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul.” “Thus God created 
man in his own image: in the image of God created he 
him.” Shall we for a moment compare this sublime language 
with the utterances of what Carlyle has significantly named a 
“ gospel of dirt?” The mere suggestion is distasteful ! 


* Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, page 173. 
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But, as a conclusion to this address, already extended to 
too great a length, we will briefly recall the outline of what 
has been already presented. We have seen that the phase of 
skepticism current in this country (especially in New England) 
twenty or twenty-five years ago still acknowledged the super- 
natural, though refusing to accept the Scriptures as the re- 
vealed will of God given by inspiration. And even going back 
to the days of Hume and Paine, we find that skepticism, as ex- 
pressed in the English language, was yet a kind of deism, and 
left room for belief in the existence of the Infinite Creator. 

But when we come down to the theories of modern science, 
we find a new departure. Skeptical thought, as expressed in 
scientific phraseology, not only challenges the doctrine of the 
existence of God, but even intimates that such a Being is un- 
known to us except as pictured in the imagination. It sug- 
gests that the soul of man is nothing more than the product of 
physical, or chemical, or electrical forces acting on matter. 
It seeks to prove that life in each individual, and life as a 
principle in the universe, originates in spontaneous generation 
of matter; and, in the language of Mr. Huxley, adds that 
“under whatever disguise it takes refuge, whether fungus or 
oak, worm or man, the living protoplasm ultimately dies, and 
is resolved into its mineral and lifeless constituents.” * 

In our reflections upon these views, we have briefly pointed 
out the inconsistency of these modern scientists with them- 
selves, their contradictions of each other, the improbabilities in- 
volved in their theories considered merely in the sphere of the 
natural, and their utter neglect of the spiritual side of man’s be- 
ing. To which we might add the fact that the materialistic theory 
has so many breaks and flaws in it—failing to supply the 
missing links in the chain of evidence—that it requires a 
greater stretch of faith on the part of the one accepting it 
than is required to accept the Bible as a supernatural revela- 


tion. 


* Huxley’s Lay Sermons, &c., page 76. 
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Nor have the evolutionists yet found the secret of the origin 
of life. Prof. Tyndall took his sealed flasks of liquid matter 
to the Alps, and made the most careful test. After subjecting 
them to a boiling temperature, he opened them in the pure 
atmosphere at the glacier’s side, and found no signs oflife. If 
he should carry them to the Himalayah or Rocky mountains, to 
the Andes or the mountains of the Moon, would not the proba- 
ble result be the same? And if living germs should be found 
in the flasks, what convincing proof could be given that these 
had not come from some outside source? Or if the necessarily 
defective experiments of man should at lust seem to discover 
some signs of life among what were supposed to be dead germs 
of matter, would it account for the origin of the universe, the 
evidences of design therein, and the great unvarying laws 
which govern the atom and the orb? To ask the question is 
to answer it in the negative. The philosopher of Uz asks: 
*‘ Canst thou, by searching, find out God?” 

Since such questions as these have been raised in the name 
of science, is it not high time that the Christian church awaked 
to meet the issue? Can those who are set for the defence of 
the gospel sleep upon their posts while the very foundations of 
religion are sought to be undermined, and the whole structure 
of Christianity is thus sought to be overthrown? May we not 
expect that in every institution of learning in our land claim- 
ing the name of Christianity for its watchword there will be 
such instruction imparted as will apprise the student of the 
danger before him, and furnish him with sound reasons for his 
belief in Christianity, and with arguments against the base 
materialistic views already described ? 

At last we are brought, in these latter days, to the brink of 
the gulf of atheistic thought, and bidden to look into its gloomy 
depths. We are bidden to look to the lower animals, and to 
the most revolting of them, as our progenitors. We are re- 
quired to believe that all life, instead of coming from the all- 
wise Creator, has originated from atoms of matter; that we 
have no reliable knowledge of the existence of a Creator; that 
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the Bible is obsolete, and that progress depends upon our 
abandoning the distinctive doctrines of Christianity. 

We have no fears as to the issue of this controversy. The 
old faith will stand ; the Bible will be the light of the world, 
as it has been in the past; its teachings will be cherished more 
highly as men see the certain effects of their rejection. And 
progress, as heretofore, will be in the countries where the 
Bible is most honored, where the Sabbath is religiously ob- 
served, and where the pure morality given in/the teachings of 
Christ is practiced by a people who profess faith in His name. 

Yet atheistic thought may harm its thousands—may destroy 
a multitude of souls. It may raise up another Strauss in Ger- 
many to declare, as the outcome of modern skepticism, that, 
“In the enormous machine of the universe, amid the incessant 
whirl and hiss of its jagged iron wheels—amid the deafening 
crash of its ponderous stamps and hammers—in the midst of 
this terrific commotion, man, a helpless and defenceless crea- 
ture, finds himself placed—not secure for a moment, that on 
some unguarded motion a wheel may not seize and rend him, 
or a hammer crush him to powder. This sense of abandon- 
ment is at first something awful.” And, surely, awful it is. 
Such views instituted the reign of terror in France at the close 
of the last century. And such views, following on the track 
of Strauss’ apostasy, are now nerving the hand of the would-be- 
regicide, Nobilling, in his cowardly attack upon the life of an 
honored and venerable ruler of one of the greatest empires in 
all Europe. These views are exciting the evil passions of men 
in this land to bloodshed and riot. And many of our promi- 
_ sing young men may fall under the power of this infidelity, and 

be wrecked by it in character and in life. 

Therefore, let no plea of investigation in science prevent us 
from scrutinizing carefully, and challenging openly, all infer- 
ences and conjectures that would undermine our faith in God, 
and our belief in the immortality of the soul. Let us welcome 
all honest investigation in the world of science and of letters; 
but never let us lend a listening ear to the thought that we are 
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in a godless and soulless universe—a thought as harmful to the 
spirit of man as it is destructive to all proper law and order in 
society. Mirabeau said: ‘‘God is as necessary as liberty for 
the French people ;” and we may add, So is He for all mankind. 


“ For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win: 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


‘ 





Art. II.—OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


BY GEORGE W. WILLIARD, D. D. 


THE very general attention given to the subject of Education 
may be regarded as one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 
In a country like this in which we live, where the power 
lies in the hands of the people, too much attention cannot be 
devoted to the sound, healthy training of those who are to ex- 
ercise and wield this power. It was, therefore, a sublime senti- 
ment uttered by Washington, the Father of our Country, when 
he said in his Farewell Address, that Education and Religion 
are the two main pillars upon which the safety and perpetuity 
of our Republic rest. For if these be properly cherished and 
guarded we are the most effectually secured from those inter- 
nal broils and disaffections which paralyze the life of a nation 
and make it an easy prey to the dangers which threaten it from 
without; whereas if they are suffered to fall into neglect, and 
other and different tendencies usurp their place, the fate of the 
Republic must and will be that of others which are numbered 
with the things that once were but are now no more. 

God geals with nations as He does with individuals, in that 
He blesses and prospers those chat do right and walk persever- 
ingly in the way of His commandments; whilst He punishes and 
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often overthrows those who neglect and disregard His precepts. 
As the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe, who must from the very 
nature of His being, render to every one according to his work, 
He cannot be indifferent to the conduct of His creatures. Any 
nation or community, therefore, that will be true to itself, and 
obedient to the laws of its Maker, may expect to go forward 
steadily in the highway of progress and advancement until it 
reaches and fulfils the mission for which it was intended. 

Such being the importance of the general subject of Educa- 
tion, and the intimate relation which it has to our national well- 
being, it is a subject which should always have a deep and 
abiding interest for us. It is in fact a subject about which no 
one can consistently be indifferent, and refuse to take a part. 
In this respect it is different from many other subjects which 
have an interest only for a comparatively small number, and do 
not affect the community as a whole. If a railroad is to be 
built, or a factory started, there are always many who stand 
aloof upon the ground that they have no funds to invest in such 
enterprises, desirable as they are in themselves to develop the 
energies of the people and promote the general good. Such 
movements lie, to a great extent, in the hands of the capitalists 
of a community or nation. If they are willing to foster and 
encourage them they will grow and flourish; if not, the com- 
munity must patiently endure the evils and disadvantages 
which result from the want of them. It is different, however, 
with the subject of Education, in any and all its departments ; 
for here the poor have an equal interest with the rich. For if 
they have no money to invest they have children endowed with 
as noble powers as those who have been cradled in wealth and 
luxury, and who need to be educated as well and as thoroughly 
as the children of their more fortunate neighbors, that they 
may be fitted for the duties and responsibilities of life. We 
may indeed say that every youth ought to take a deep interest 
in the subject of Education, as it is only as he enjoys the 
advantages of a good liberal education that he may hope to fill 
acceptably the position for which he is specially fitted. 
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Young as our nation is it has a system of education which 
has done much to develop its life and energy, and make us 
what we are as a people. It has indeed been one of the chief 
factors which have contributed to our growth and prosperity. 
Without it we never could have attained the enviable position 
we now occupy among the nations of the earth. Considering 
the circumstances under which we sprang into existence, it was 
to be expected that our system of education, like our govern- 
ment, would exhibit peculiarities and features which would dis- 
tinguish it from all others. Excellent as the system of educa- 
tion is in Prussia, after which ours has, perhaps, been modeled 
more than any other, it is nevertheless so unlike ours that they 
may be said to constitute two systems, so essentially different 
from each other that neither could be transplanted and made to 
fit in the other nationality. If the question be asked what it 
is that distinguishes our system of education from all others? 
the best answer we can give is that it is that peculiarity, that 
something which we call American, which so moulds and enters 
into the composition of our national being as to make it exhibit 
traits and characteristics which are emphatically its own, and 
are to be found nowhere else. 

As thus viewed, it has a history and growth. It is not the 
product of a single day, nor did it spring, full and complete, 
from the brain of any single individual, as Minerva is said to 
have come from the head of Jupiter. Nor is it the product or 
creation of any number of men, however learned, who may have 
been appointed to devise and frame it, as a man makes and 
builds a house. It is not in this way that systems, whether 
they be those of philosophy or education come into being ; for 
according to the idea of a system it is an organic whole, made 
up of many parts, all of which spring from one common con- 
ception, and are bound and held together by the presence and 
power of a life peculiarly its own. 

Systems are not made any more than trees and plants are 
made; but grow and evolve themselves from one common 
centre by a very slow process according to the law of their 
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own being. It has been thus that our system of education 
has been developing and maturing itself during all the ages of 
our past history. 1t has grown with our growth and strength- 
ened with our strength, and has thus incorporated into itself 
the life and characteristics of our nationality, and is not, there- 
fore, the result of the deliberation of any single convention, 
corporation, college or university, although all these may, 
and doubtless have contributed to its growth and perfection. 
It has, in fact, ever since our establishment as a nation, been 
maturing itself under the fostering care of our free institutions 
and government, so that it is neither European nor Asiatic, 
neither after the pattern of Berlin nor Cambridge; but is 
American in all its essential features, and for this reason is 
better adapted to our particular wants and necessities than any, 
or all other systems, whatever their value and excellence in 
other respects. 

In affirming, as we do, that our system of education, which 
has been forming and developing itself in all our past history, 
is better adapted than all others to the intellectual and moral 
growth of our people, we would not be understood as claiming 
for it anything like perfection. This is not to be expected 
under the circumstances of the case. We are yet too young 
as a nation to make any pretensions of the kind. More mature 
reflection and experience will doubtless convince us in the 
future, as they have in the past, that there are things in our 
system of education which will have to be modified, improved 
and perhaps even eliminated, whilst others will have to be 
supplemented and incorporated before it can obtain general favor 
and be fully adapted to our necessities. Nor is it to be dis- 
guised that there is a great diversity of opinion among the best 
educators of the day, as to some of the features of our system 
of education, which goes to show that we are not yet of one 
mind as to what its final form will be. This much, however, 
we may hope, that whatever discussions may take place, they 
will be carried on in such a spirit of candor and free inquiry, 
as will lead to such changes and modifications as to make it 
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accord most fully with our free institutions, and the highest 
intellectuality among our people. 

The object of education, which should always be kept in 
view, is to unfold and develop, in their proper relation and 
harmony, the physical, intellectual and moral powers of the 
youth of our land, and so fit them in the highest degree for the 
duties that devolve upon them as citizens, philanthropists and 
Christians. The mind, although no mere blank, or tabula rosa, 
as Locke, and many materialists assert, needs the influence of 
education to arouse and excite its latent powers and capabili- 
ties, just as much as the germ that lies concealed in the acorn 
needs the light and heat of the sun and moisture of the earth 
that it may become actualized in the full grown and well-pro- 
portioned oak of the forest. Hence the mind, if left to itself, 
with little or no training, will remain crude and unpolished, like 
the marble in the quarry ; whilst on the other hand, if it be 
subjected to those educational influences which are calculated 
to arouse its latent energies, it will unfold qualities and powers 
of more value than all the gold of Ophir, or the choicest gems 
that lie in the bosom of the earth. It has, therefore, been the 
wise policy of all nations to give special attention to the eda- 
cation of the rising generation. Those that have been the 
most diligent in this respect have uniformly excelled all others 
in everything that constituted true national greatness. It was 
probably owing to her educational influences, more than any- 
thing else, that gave Greece such a pre-eminence among the 
nations of antiquity, and that throws such a magic around her 
name even in her ruins. 

Those who have made themselves acquainted with the early 
history of our own country know full well what care and 
anxiety our fathers had as soon as they had provided a shelter 
- for themselves in the wilds of America, to make suitable provi- 
sions for the intellectual and moral training of their children. 
We are to-day reaping the fruit of their care and forethought, 
and may challenge the world for an example of a nation so 
young in years as ours, where intelligence reigns to such an 
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extent among the different grades of society. England and 
Germany may have more renowned schools and universities 
than we have; but admirable as their system of education is, 
in many respects, it does not reach out and lay hold of the 
masses who constitute the bone and sinew of the nation as it is 
with us. They may also, as the result of their superior 
advantages in some respects, have a larger number of men of 
vast erudition and scholarship in some departments of litera- 
ture, yet whilst we may admit all this, and even rejoice that it 
is so, we think it also true that the population of our country 
stands upon a greater equality and level intellectually than in 
any other nation. We have not the same extremes in society 
here that exists in the old world. The breach that separates 
the upper and lower ‘class is not so wide, or to express it in 
other words, the learned and unlearned, the educated and un- 
educated, stand more nearly together upon a common basis. 
We are more like one family, and are united in closer and 
tenderer ties than any other nation. 

This, when properly viewed, is a very remarkable and inte- 
resting feature in our national character. We are not a people 
of one blood, or common origin as were the Hebrews, Greeks 
and Chinese. Those who first came to this Western hemi- 
sphere, and sought a home for themselves and posterity where 
they might enjoy great civil liberty, and have freedom to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience, 
were from almost every nation in Europe. Nor has the stream 
of emigration yet ceased, for it is still pouring in upon us by 
thousands, And yet notwithstanding this wonderful diversity, 
there is to-day the most remarkable unity and oneness in our 
national life, so that we can hardly believe and seldom think 
that it is made up of so many different and opposing charac- 
ters. Those who have little to do with each other in the old 
world are soon brought together in the most friendly alliance, 
and affiliate with a wonderful readiness as soon as they meet on 
our shores. Why this is so we may not be able so easily to 
explain, That it is, however, a fact none will deny. Many 
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causes have no doubt contributed to this wonderful unity in 
our national life and character, among which we may mention 
with significance the influence of our system of education 
which ignores all castes or favoritism, and brings together upon 
one common level the children of the rich and poor, and offers 
its advantages alike to all irrespective of birth, wealth, or pre- 
rogatives of any kind, Any one of high and noble aspirations 
may, by diligence and perseverance, if coupled with personal 
worth, obtain the highest position which the nation can give. 
The many examples of this kind which we have in our short 
history as a nation, ought to satisfy every young man of only 
ordinary parts, that if he cannot rise to the highest pinnacle of 
fame, he may still make his life sublime in some honest and 
honorable vocation, so that there is no excuse for any one 
sitting down in despair as if there were no incentives to manly 
efforts to improve his position in life. 

The feature that is most commonly referred to in our system 
of common education, as possessing the greatest excellence, 
is its broad and general character. It entirely overlooks party, 
sectional, denominational and family interests, and throws its 
doors wide open alike to all, and invites them to come in and 
enjoy its advantages. This, it must be confessed, is a recom- 
mendation of no small value in a country where we have not 
even a remnant of the old caste system, and where all are 
made to feel that they are brethren of one commonwealth, having 
equal rights and immunities. No one is excluded on account of 
his poverty, or position in society, for the child of the most 
humble peasant may claim and demand his right and privilege 
in this respect with as much assurance as if born of a millionaire. 
As a natural result of these general provisions, we find a vast 
amount of intelligence among the different grades of society, 
and a very general upward tendency in the lower classes, whilst 
it is to be feared that there is rather a downward tendency on 
the part of many aristocratic and wealthy families. Wealth 
here, as in other countries, whilst it affords the means of a most 
thorough and accomplished education, does not always furnish 
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the necessary inducements to seek it, so that it is no uncommon 
thing to see the children of the wealthy with all the opportuni- 
ties they have, outstripped and left far behind by those who 
have nothing more than the facilities of a common education. 
It is also a feature worthy of notice and comment too in our 
history as a nation, that the number of those who have arisen 
from the common and ordinary walks of life to fill the highest 
positions in the church and state is proportionally very large. 
Why it is that so many of our presidents, governors, legislators, 
judges, ministers, &c., work their way up so successfully from 
the lower strata of society to. the very highest, is a question 
worthy of our most careful consideration, especially as it finds 
no precedent in the nations of antiquity or of more modern 
times. In vain do welook for anything like it in Greece or 
Rome, in France or England, so that it must be regarded as 
the outgrowth of our political and religious institutions, together 
with our system of education which has been so wisely adapted 
to the genius of our people, that it has had the happy effect of 
stirring up their latent energies and exciting their highest and 
noblest aspirations. Any system of government or education 
producing effects like these, is worthy of our highest regard and 
admiration. 

That there is still much ignorance in our midst, and that 
there are many who do not avail themselves of the opportunity 
so freely offered, for obtaining at least a knowledge of the 
elementary or rudimental branches of an education is a fact 
which we readily admit and deeply deplore. This, however, 
cannot be regarded as a valid argument against our system of 
education any more than the presence of sin and wickedness 
allover the world can be urged against the Christian religion 
as insufficient to heal the disorders and maladies of the human 
family. There is no system or honest effort for the improve- 
ment or elevation of society that accomplishes all that is 
intended. For such is the corruption and depravity of the 
heart that there are always difficulties and barriers arising from 
ignorance, prejudice and perverseness against any benevolent 
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scheme or enterprise, however good and excellent it may be. 
So it has been, and still is, with reference to our system of educa- 
tion, although wisely framed, and well adapted to the healthy 
development and intellectual training of the youth of our land, 
there have been and still are those who refuse, for various rea 
sons, to avail themselves of the benefits which it so freely offers. 

Whether the system of compulsory education as practiced in 
some parts of Europe, and advocated by many in our own 
country, would entirely remove, or even lessen, the amount of 
ignorance in our midst, is a question difficult to determine. 
This much, however, we may say, that any measure which re- 
quires force or compulsion in order that it may be adopted and 
put into practice, seems repugnant to the genius of our free 
institutions, and of the liberty of which we are wont to boast, 
and may, if pressed too far,.react and produce the very oppo- 
site results from those intended. And yet the question is one 
that challenges earnest and careful consideration in view of the 
evils which ignorance, always one of the fruitful sources of vice, 
entails upon the state, which in turn may be required to adopt 
the most stringent measures for its removal in order to its own 
preservation. 

But much as may be said of our public schools, sustained 
by the munificence of the state, and for this reason open alike 
to all for the purpose of obtaining a common education, such as 
is necessary for the transaction of the ordinary business of life, 
and for the proper exercise of the elective franchise, they are 
after all only a part of our system of instruction, and not the sys- 
tem itself, and need to be supplemented by our higher schools and 
colleges in order that that degree of culture may be obtained 
which is demanded by the age in which we live. This, although 
a fact patent to all who allow themselves to reflect upon the 
subject, is too often overlooked by many who seem to think 
that the only education which their children need is that which 
may be obtained in our public schools, and so never look beyond 
it for anything higher or more complete, and thus rob them of 
the advanced culture and training which they have a right to 
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expect, where the means are at hand to give it. As in a house 
of large dimensions, we have a great variety of rooms and 
departments, all necessary to the design of the artist and the 
comfort of the occupant; so our system of education has a 
number of grades adapted to the age and advancement of the 
pupil, according to which our public school comes first in the 
order of time and so lay the foundation of the work. And as 
a great deal of stress is ordinarily laid upon the foundation of 
any superstructure, we cannot well attach too much importance 
to the first lessons, or elementary education, which our children 
receive at the hands of the teacher in our common school. If 
this be thorough and complete as it should always be, and be 
performed in a way calculated to awaken the slumbering 
energies of the mind, and so stimulate the natural thirst which 
the child has for knowledge, it is barely possible that the pupil 
will be satisfied with the mere rudimental instruction of this 
department, and will, in all probability, look to something 
higher in order that the desires thus aroused may be satisfied. 

As thus viewed, it is easy to see that the vocation of the 
teacher in our public school is a very important and responsi- 
ble one, and demands thorough preparation in order that the 
work which is here begun, and done, may be well done. The 
fact that they begin the work and impart a knowledge of the first 
and elementary branches, which does not necessarily require 
a large amount of book knowledge, is no sufficient reason why 
they should not be well qualified for it. As it is always more 
difficult to instruct the ignorant than the intelligent, it is very 
evident that those who begin the work of education, and have 
to deal with the mind in its rude state, need peculiar qualifica- 
tions for success in this department. It is surely a grave 
mistake which not a few make, who suppose that because the 
children in our primary department are not advanced in know- 
ledge that any one of ordinary attainments can fill the bill of a 
teacher here; as if the whole qualification depended upon the 
amount of knowledge and age of the pupil. That this is a sad 
mistake will be evident to all who allow themselves to think 
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upon the subject. To be a successful teacher more is necessary 
than a certain amount of knowledge, however desirable this 
may be in its place; for it is not always the- most learned and 
thoroughly educated that are our best teachers. Experience 
has demonstrated that very often those of ordinary attainments 
succeed a great deal better in the school-room, and advance 
their pupils much more rapidly than some others who are 
greatly their superiors in knowledge. It should ever be borne 
in mind that the work of the teacher includes vastly more than 
the mere ability to impart instruction; for if this be done in 
such a way as not to interest the pupil, nor to quicken the 
desire for knowledge, very little progress will be made, and 
what is worse than all there may be such a dislike created for 
study and books which no subsequent efforts may overcome. 
Hence, it is very evident that those who begin the work of 
education, and lay the foundation on which we are to build, 
should have, to say the least, very fair qualifications, and some 
experience, so that the beginning which is made, may be in 
the right direction, and the instruction given in the lower 
branches be so thorough and yet pleasant, that the student may 
be led imperceptibly as it were, from one step to another by 
such easy transitions as to create a fondness and thirst for 
knowledge which will be satisfied with nothing short of a liberal 
education. This being done there will be no conflict between 
the primary and higher departments which succeed, inasmuch 
as they are all parts of one and the same system, and can no 
more interfere with each other than the parts of any other 
well-directed organism. And if there is at any time a jar or 
conflict between the higher and lower departments of education, 
it is not the fault of the system, but must be attributed to the 
prejudice, the ignorance or contracted notions of those who 
create the friction. Our public schools have their place as 
clearly marked and defined in our educational system as the 
eye or the hand in the body. And so have our colleges and 
universities, which are designed to supplement and carry to a 
higher stage of perfection that which was begun in the lower 
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or first department. Neither can be said to be complete in 
itself, or independent of the other any more than the eye can 
say to the ear, I have no need of thee. And whoever does his 
work well in any department, is worthy of the highest honor, 
and is contributing directly to the onward march of civilization. 
Hence, all those who are engaged in the work of teaching, 
whether it be in the primary department, or in the high school, 
or in the college or university, should feel that they are helpers 
one of another, and have one common end in view, and should 
unite their efforts to give harmony, unity and efficiency to our 
system of education, that America may become as distinguished 
for its schools and educational facilities as it is for its free 
institutions. 

The following remarks taken from the report of the Com- 
missioners of Common Schools in Ohio, for the year 1873, are 
so well put, and so directly to the point that we cannot refrain 
from giving them. ‘The American College,” he tells us, “con- 
stituted essentially as it now is, is a necessary agent in educa- 
tional effort, and those who think otherwise do not understand 
its purpose and mission. It is needed to supplement the high 
school, the academy, and the seminary, and to afford the 
opportunity of obtaining that higher culture which modern 
civilization has rendered necessary for success in many of the 
 avocations of life, and for which these other agencies cannot 
make suitable provisions. This culture may be sneered at, or 
undervalued by those who have formed erroneous opinions con- 
cerning the kind and worth of the education our so-called 
“self-made” men have received in the great school of mechani- 
cal and commercial activity. Still the true statesman cannot 
and will not lightly regard its value and importance to the 
state as well as to society. He will watch with anxious solici- 
tude every effort to extend and make it popular, and strive to 
encourage by state patronage and protection, the employment 
of any agency calculated to secure it.” 

In accordance with the sentiment just uttered we would say 
that he is the best friend of the rising generation, and the 
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truest patriot who does all in his power to harmonize the differ- 
ent departments of education, and to give each the highest 
degree of efficiency, being fully assured that the success of one 
is the success of all. 

In this aspect of the case it should be a matter of congratu- 
lation that our own state (Ohio), has not been satisfied with 
the facilities which are offered in our public schools to fit the 
rising generation for the duties of life, but has also made ample 
provisions, through the voluntary efforts and contributions of 
her citizens for the higher and more complete culture which is 
found in our colleges. And although it is yet only in the 
spring-tide of its life it has over thirty colleges, nearly all of 
which are enjoying a liberal patronage, and are so well endowed 
and manned that there is certainly no need for our youth to go 
elsewhere for what they can get equally as well at home. 

It is also gratifying to learn that the patronage extended to 
our colleges in Ohio is largely on the increase, as a careful com- 
pilation of statistics will show. In 1870 there were 160 gradu- 
ates in 15 of our colleges, whilst in 1873 there were 882 in 23 
colleges. In 1870 fourteen colleges reported 1147 as the 
number of students in the regular classical course ; whilst in 
1873, twenty-four colleges reported 2,747, thus giving the best 
evidence of a sound, vigorous growth in this department of 
higher culture. 

And that our colleges are growing in the favor of our people 
is still further apparent from the large and liberal contributions 
that are given for their further and more complete endowment. 
We may indeed challenge the world for an example of greater 
and more princely munificence than has been evinced all over 
our country in the founding of our institutions of learning, 
some of which are already so fully endowed that they may be 
said to compare favorably with the best universities of the old 
world, whilst nearly all our colleges are upon such a firm basis 
that they have, with the aid of their friends, been enabled to 
bear up under the fearful financial embarrassment of the times 
which has driven not a few of our oldest business firms and 
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corporations into bankruptcy. This simple fact that not a 
single college of our state has been compelled to suspend in 
consequence of the trying ordeal through which we are passing 
is of itself a sufficient proof of their permanency, and of the 
favor in which our institutions of learning are held, and of the 
determination of our people to support them. 

But much as there is in our system of education deserving 
our commendation, we should not flatter ourselves that it is all 
that can be desired, and that no further efforts are needed on 
our part to improve it. It is no part of wisdom to smooth 
over and shut our eyes against defects and evils which, if con- 
nived at, and permitted to work out their baneful consequences, 
must retard the progress of society and check the onward march 
of civilization. It is much more a mark of friendship to speak 
the truth in plainness, even though it may not flatter our vanity, 
in the hope at least that it may lead to the removal of what is 
wrong, and to the strengthening and perfection of what is good. 
With this object in view we would suggest the following topics 
as worthy of serious consideration, without any attempt to dis- 
cuss them at length :— 

Ist. Does not the course of study, as at present laid down in 
the different departments of education, need considerable revi- 
sion, modification and change, so as to be more fully adapted to 
each other as parts of one common system? Any one who will 
but examine the subject with impartiality and candor must see 
that there is not that adaptation of the one to the other that 
is necessary to the accomplishment of the highest good. The 
course of study, for instance, as laid down in many of our high 
schools, embraces so many studies that belong properly to the 
collegiate department, that it does not only take a long time to 
complete it, but so disarranges it that it is next to impossi- 
ble for students to pass from the one to the other without the 
most serious inconvenience. Were these departments kept 
separate, and each made as thorough as possible in its own 
sphere, there is reason to believe that the general cause of 
education would be greatly promoted, and that the number of 
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those who would in consequence enter our higher institutions of 
learning would be much greater than it now is. As it is at 
present, it would seem that the high school is usurping to a 
great extent, the sphere of the college without doing the work 
as it should be done. With a proper arrangement of the studies 
belonging to these several departments there is no reason why 
students should not pass from one to the other in the natural 
order of things, and so complete the entire course comprehended 
ina liberal education. The subject needs ventilation, and should 
be discussed in the spirit of candor until each department of 
education is made complete in its own sphere, and all, as a 
matter of consequence, are made to work in the greatest har- 
mony and perfection possible. 

Again, something should be done to give more permanency 
and thoroughness to the vocation of the teacher. As it now is 
there seems to be a perfect mania all over the country for 
teaching. A very large proportion of those who graduate in 
our high schools, and attend a few terms upon the Normal 
School or College, seem to think they have a special call to 
become teachers, so that the department is becoming crowded 
to such an extent that it is no uncommon thing when a vacancy 
occurs that there are a score of applicants for the same position, 
the natural result of which will be that the least competent who 
will be willing to serve at reduced salaries will drive out the 
best and most thoroughly qualified. If the teacher in our 
public schools and colleges will elevate and magnify the office, 
he must be thoroughly fitted for it and give himself so fully to 
it that he may acquire the aptitude and proficiency necessary 
to enable him to do the work assigned him with readiness and 
satisfaction. This cannot be done so long as there are so many 
changes going on, as is the case at the present time. Hence, 
something must be done ere long to guard the vocation of the 
teacher that only such as are fully competent may be employed, 
and that those who now make it a mere stepping-stone for some- 
thing else may be compelled to turn their attention in other 
directions. 
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Lastly, looking at the general corruption of the times, and 
the tendency to irreligion and infidelity is it not highly import- 
ant that our system of education be permeated with a more 
positive religious element ? Our government, whilst it has not 
allied itself formally with any of the existing denominations of 
the day, but extends protection to all, has nevertheless always 
acknowledged and given countenance to Christianity, so that we 
are not a nation of unbelievers or freethinkers, discarding at 
will the fundamental doctrines of the Bible. This being the 
fact, as our past history fully demonstrates, it would seem natu- 
ral ‘and perfectly consistent that the education of those who are 
soon to manage and direct the affairs of the church and state 
ought to be decidedly Christian in its character and tendency. 
If this be not the case what guaranty have we that the Bible 
will not only be put out of our public schools, but that such a 
tide of irreligion and profligacy may sweep over our land as to 
leave scarcely a wreck of anything that is good or Christian 
behind? The progress of evil has been such within the last few 
decades as to awaken serious fears in the minds of many 
patriots as to the permanency of the Republic. The only sure 
guaranty against such a fearful catastrophe must lie in the 
- thorough, sound and Christian education of the rising genera- 
tion. If this be neglected and other and different tendencies 
be allowed to usurp the place it will require no prophet to fore- 
tell the destiny that awaits us as a nation. 
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Art, II.—WOMAN, WRONG AND RIGHT. 


BY REV. GEO. H. JOHNSTON. 


TuE relation of woman to man and to secular life possibly en- 
gages more attention in modern times than in any other period of 
history. In our own and in other Christianized countries, her 
sphere in the family and in society is not a special question. 
Here she takes her position without let or hindrance, and im- 
presses her own spirit and character upon them; and even 
where she has been reduced to slavery, as is so prominently the 
case in heathenism, ancient and modern, she has not faiied 
in her seclusion and servitude, to mould the minds and hearts 
of her offspring. Sometimes she has allayed the rising anger 
of her husband and master, or roused his passions, and aided in 
forming purposes and plans, which, when carried out, laid the 
foundation of governments or compassed their destiny. 

Occasionally, all along the course of history, she is seen 
stepping out of the limits of the home-circle and social life in 
its narrower sense, and her form, bold and defiant, looms up 
sword in hand, on the battle-field ; or crowned upon a throne, 
she sits a queen, swaying the sceptre over a submissive people. 

Her appearances in such positions are only sporadic and in- 
cidental, and not of continuous historical occurrence. These 
episodes in the trials and triumphs of the race are like meteoric 
flashes that, though uncertain in origin and indefinite in destiny, 
yet confront the student as sometimes brilliant, but always tran- 
sient phenomena, in the onward flow of history. 

In the field of letters, anciently, she was seldom heard, and 
then chiefly, almost exclusively, in sacred history ; but in more 
recent times, she uses her pen in well-nigh every department of 
study, adding volume t@ volume, until her productions are like 
the leaves in the valley. 
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But woman is not content, in the present, to continue to 
move quietly in the circles,to which she has mainly devoted 
her life in the past. Grown impatient of restraint, she over- 
steps the boundaries of home and social life in the narrower 
sense, and although cheerfully accorded the right of culti- 
vating her powers in the sphere of the fine arts, in poetry, 
music, painting, sculpture, and in literature ; these, she insists, 
are too limited and tame for the right development and due ex- 
ercise of the faculties of her nature. She will own no limits 
man does not acknowledge. Where he walks she may con- 
fidently tread, not only as his mate and companion, but also 
as his leader and guide. In civic life, in all its departments, 
in the forum, on the bench, in the legislative hall, in politics, 
she is, in our day, not only willing, as if impelled by the judg- 
ment of history, to act a responsible and equal part with the 
masculine constituency of the race, but she now claims these 
prerogatives with the lords of the manor, and insinuates, if she 
does not openly affirm, that she has been swindled out of her 
inalienable rights from time immemorial. This disparaging 
treatment she is in no mood longer to endure. Her conventions, 
organizations, circulars, addresses, indignant protests and reso- 
lutions flood the land. She is moving to vindicate her rights. 

For awhile her claims to the walks of life apparently com- 
mitted to man by his Maker, and so long well-nigh indisput- 
ably occupied by him, especially the legislative, executive and 
judicial departments, in the Family, the Church and the State, 
as also the interests of politics, medicine and theology, which 
he almost exclusively and always represented, were received 
with an air of incredulity, and an intuition, perhaps the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty, that she could not be in earnest in her 
apparent efforts to cross the boundaries thus defined and fixed, 
and now also sanctioned by the words, deeds and lives of a long 
catalogue of the noblest matrons and maidens adorning the 
historic page in Jewish and Christian times. 

However, she wakes man up to the reality. The claim is 
earnestly and persistently made, reasons are given, and the argu- 
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ment follows in support of the new theories. Old men and 
matrons shake the head in doubt; the vast majority of them 
may be counted as denying the claims of these modern aspirants 
to indiscriminate public intercourse, position and place, and de- 
nounce their advocates as unworthy of confidence, and their 
theories as false. The younger classes of both sexes generally 
treat the efforts of the women-reformers with comparative indif- 
ference, and not infrequently with down right levity and practi- 
cal jest. But it is not to be concealed, or denied, that the so- 
called Woman’s Rights’ movement has made its presence felt 
in a decided way already, in various quarters in the land. It 
has taken hold on many leading minds, wired its way to tlie 
ballot-box, gained admission into school boards, and assumes to 
expound the commentaries of Blackstone, and scruples not to min- 
ister at the Altar. The claims are put forward, the positions 
sought, and the posts accepted and occupied, not as so many 
concessions made by society, but as a solemn inalienable right, 
precisely in the plane of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness demanded by this new order of things. Neither is it 
assumed that woman ought to be permitted freely to move in 
every sphere in which man engages, and occupy it merely for the 
purpose of earning for herself and those dependent on her the 
means of support, and gathering, if prosperity smile upon her, 
the boon of a competent fortune. On no such utilitarian level 
as that does she put her claim. She advocates the existence of 
talents buried, possibilities and powers smothered, which, if 
permitted to be developed to even comparative maturity by ex- 
ercise in all leading avenues of activity in which man has always 
stood so overshadowingly conspicuous, she would soon be able 
to demonstrate her capacity to the full satisfaction of her mate 
and lord, carry conviction to the hearts of the incredulous, 
stop the mouths of all who have spoken to her injury, resurrect 
. her slumbering genius from the dust and comparative obscurity 
of the ages, and rear monuments of marble and brass, silver and 
gold that would transmit to the ages to come the exact quantity 
and true quality of her native powers. She insists that, 
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hemmed in and bound by the chains which man has forged to 
limit her freedom, sanctioned by the conventionalities of 
society, and riveted also by the traditions and ignorance of the 
past, there is many a talented maiden and stately matron now 
sitting with clouded vision, hugging the delusive phantom of 
hope, who if their shackles were removed, and their liberty 
accorded them, “the rod of empire might sway, or wake to 
ecstacy the living lyre.” 

The consideration of a question of such far-reaching meaning, 
embracing the gravest interests of social and religious life, 
affecting as well the private as the public well-being of society 
and the age, challenges earnest thought, careful analyzation of 
the relations involved, and the calm dignity of disinterested 
judgment. 

Turning to the oldest Record of history, we are reminded 
that in the beginning man was created male and female. 
Man’s body is fashioned out of the dust of the earth in its crass 
condition, and by the inspiration of the Almighty, this work- 
manship is endowed with life, and all the faculties of an intelli- 
gent personality. For man, the culminating handiwork of God, 
Eden was provided, the proto-type of heaven, in the midst of 
which his eye rested with delight on the loveliness of nature yet 
free from the blightning curse of briers and thorns, and animal 
life frisking around him, looked into his face and acknowledged 
him as the rightful lord appointed by the Creator, to exercise 
dominion over all the creation, subdue the earth, and cause it 
to minister to his will and pleasure. To give him some right 
conception of his superior dignity and glory as compared with 
all the creation besides, the creature-world was made to pass 
before man in orderly procession to do obeisance to him; and 
he named them, not giving each individual a separate name ; 
but male and female as they passed were, in each case, designa- 
ted by one name, as lion, horse, dove; and God gave him the 
sceptre of dominion, and charged him to be faithful in the 
administration of the great trust. Looking out upon the scenes 
around him, and contemplating the constitution of the animal 
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world, he was struck with its diversity, and yet its apparent 
unity. Two and two, male and female, they passed him by; 
but somehow these two always seemed to be bound together as 
one. In the vegetable kingdom the same fact seemed also to be 
more or less prominent. Contemplating his own solitary con-- 
dition, there heaved up in his bosom a spontaneous feeling, an 
impulse of his nature, that, however fearfully and wonderfully 
made, he needed a mate of like sort with himself to complement 
his nature, in harmony thus with the beauty and perfection 
of the natural world of which he formed such a distinguished 
part. 

Man had scarcely discovered his onesidedness of nature, 
when the Creator, according to His purpose, completed His work 
by fashioning another creature corresponding to man and com- 
plementing him in all respects, the representative of His own 
image and likeness. 

But, mark you, the body of woman was not, like man’s, 
fashioned out of the gross dust of the earth; but the Creator 
took for its basis a rib of man, which indeed originally was 
itself dust of the earth, now wonderfully refined, however, in 
the process of creation; and this accounts for the delicacy of 
her physical organization as compared with man; and since 
body and mind bave a relative correspondence throughout the 
universe, it is seen how beautifully delicate and high-toned is 
the mental and moral constitution of woman, thus filling out, 
with ‘‘softer lines and brighter shadings,”’ the full conception 
of humanity in the first pair of the race. 

The hand of the mighty Architect had just given the final 
touch of His pencil to this last, most beautiful piece of work- 
manship, when Adam, looking into the face of his mate, saw 
traits physical, mental and moral, necessary and intended to 
beautify and ennoble his manhood; and woman, looking into 
Adam’s face, saw reflected those qualities adapted to strengthen 
and complete her womanhood ; together they embodied the full 
conception of humanity, lacking nothing for perfect enjoyment, 
and endowed for the holy mission entrusted to their keeping. 
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“This is now bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh; she shall 
be called woman.”’ God looked upon the work He had made, 
saw it was good, smiled upon His creatures, and set His seal 
irrevocably upon the instinctive declaration of man, that woman 
reflected the demands of his nature, and he the needs of her’s, 
the two together constituting the unit of humanity; no more, 
no less; and so He gave His word to the living abiding fact: 
“ And they shall be one flesh.” 

How could the two be one, in a generic sense, if each is one? 
If the male is a creation, wanting nothing, having no sense of 
incompleteness, acknowledging no lack, and desiring no associa- 
tions to be supplied to strengthen and dignify his manhood, 
then it was a cruelty rather than otherwise, that another, 
intended to be a mate, should be provided and thrust upon him. 
The facts, however, sustain the wisdom of the events as they 
transpired. Man is an individual, a specific creation. He 1s 
created, he lives, he dies as an individual. The same is true, 
of course, of woman. As individuals, each has a separate, 
independent existence. No one will dispute that. But no 
single individual human being represents the full conception of 
humanity. This is broader and deeper than any merely indi- 
vidual human existence. Humanity is a generic conception 
and fact, and can therefore hold, not in any individual ex- 
istence, separately taken, but in the conception of the race. 
Adam as an individual died, but humanity, as comprehended 
in the first pair, lives and abides forever. 

This truth the Record itself requires as its own proper sense 
and meaning. ‘In the day that God created man, in the like- 
ness of God made He him: male and female created He them; 
and blessed them and called their name Adam.” “He called 
their name Adam;”’ the two individuals were so related in 
nature and constitution that together they comprehended sub- 
stantially one fact, one creation, namely, humanity, whose con- 
current life and character should ennoble and glorify the ages 
to come. 
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The argument is confirmed by remembering, that the word 
woman has the same root as the word man, only with a femi- 
nine termination: and the word “ help-meet” here means, not 
only one who in an outward way assists another, but primarily 
that which corresponds to, complements, fills out, what is 
lacking in another, the very fact we are endeavoring to enforce. 
The union holds not in man nor in woman, but in their joint 
correspondence of nature, and their federal union. In the same 
connection, it is not said that He created them man and woman, 
but male and female; not a (one) male and a (one) female, but 
male andfemale. And afterwards “He called their name Adam 
in the day when they were created,” because there was a com- 
mon bond of life between them. 

If there be valid ground for what we have now said, then it 
follows as a legitimate corollary, that marriage is a divine insti- 
tution, sanctifyimg with its genial love and moulding power the 
Family, the Church, and the State, the living power behind the 
throne of history, whose law is love, whose standard is virtue 
and good-will, and whose mission is fidelity to God and honor 
and integrity in the bosom of the race. 

Of course we here grant that man, in the course of history, 
has failed to recognize his right relation to woman; that he 
has oppressed her, ignored, from time to time, the true qualities 
and genius of her nature, made life an intolerable burden, filled 
her soul with groaning, her eyes with tears, and loaded her with 
coarse burdens grievous to be borne. ll this is sadly true, 
true even to-day. But injustice and wrong in one direction 
does not justify a false claim and a wrong course of action in 
another, the infringement of an order established for the pur- 
pose of conserving the best interests of society, having its 
ground in the “eternal fitness of things.” 

It is contended over against the facts we have presented, 
that man’s relation to woman as seen in history, as well in 
the history of Jewish and Christian civilization, as in the 
rougher walks of heathenism in its various stages, is, even in 
its best phases, substantially self-assumed, and that there is no 
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good reason why woman should really, or apparently even 
occupy, in any sense, a dependent or subordinate position. It 
is said that she is just as independent of man as he is of her, 
and that she must only assert herself, and insist on a due recog- 
nition of her native character and rights to demonstrate her 
equality with him. She will own no sphere of active life as 
peculiarly her’s, and acknowledges none as specially man’s. 
Man is man and woman is woman, and that is all there’s of it. 
In the race of active life she wants each sex to have an equal 
chance upon the same arena, without let or bar, and the one 
will show as much adaptability in every legitimate calling as 
the other, and win equal success and renown. Why should 
she be mainly limited to the retirement of home, she asks, and 
be expected everlastingly to prepare viands to delight the 
palate of her would be lord and master? And the very 
thought provokes a strong-minded woman, and stirs her up to 
engage in the holy cause of liberty and equal rights. 

She insists that man’s place is as properly his father’s roof, 
or his wife’s, as woman’s is her father’s roof, or her husband’s. 
He may as properly superintend household affairs as she, if 
only he is brought to the work. Has not man left the primi- 
tive tent-life, so simple and beautiful in its appointments, and 
built houses, made furniture, woven carpets, moulded dishes 
and invented all kinds of furniture? Having invented and 
made all these goods and chattels, is it not presumable that he 
knows best how to manipulate their use? Let him keep the 
house in order and rock the baby then, while she prepares the 
briefs for the Quarter Sessions, or grapples with the five points 
of Calvinism. Do you say he would look awkward, out of his 
sphere? Who invented the magnificent emporiums of dress and 
dress-making, so prominent in the metropolis of every country? 
Who, chiefly, produced the thousand and one articles, useful and 
beautiful, that adorn homes, towns and cities, and beautify the 
persons of man and woman? Ifit is answered that man is largely 
their author, by what law then, human or divine, founded in 
justice and right, shall woman continue to be limited almost ex- 
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clusively to the narrow boundaries of house and home, there 
forever to go from kitchen to dining-room, from bed-room to par- 
lor, from garret to cellar, only to gratify man, to minister to 
his daily recurring wants, when she might as well herself have 
been prominent ia all this history? Is she not his equal? 
And does she not compromise her womanhood to submit to 
this restraint ? 

But, listen to her story; for she desires to be heard and 
heeded :— 

What powers of endurance, she asks, has man not native to 
woman? In what toil and privations, in what labors and suffer- 
ings has she failed to bear an equal part with man from begin- 
ing toend? Where is the record of her failures ? 

Is she not also intellectually man’s equal? Has he any 
faculties bestowed wanting in her mental organization? What 
achievements of mind are his that lay beyond her ability? 
What breadth of mental vision is his not also granted her by 
the same munificent hand ? 

Does she not also stand in the same plane morally? Is not 
her origin, her life, her destiny, the same with man’s? If he is 
endowed with religious instincts, grapples with ethics and meta- 
physics, searches into the secret fountains of nature and of 
God, launches his bark to discover the boundaries of the tem- 
poral, and mounts to the throne of faith to compass the borders 
of the eternal, why may she not bear him company, or lead the 
way-even, in every domain of thought, in every flight of 
spiritual vision? What limits circumscribe her being that are 
foreign to his? No! The disparagement of woman, setting 
her back of man, and subordinate to him, is an assumption in the 
face of facts! It is a tradition of ignorance, founded in pre- 
tended inequality. It is a relic of heathenism, at war with 
truth and justice, a wrong long and patiently borne, now hap- 
pily being seen and acknowledged in this age of greater light 
and progress. The time is come. Now then, let justice be 
done half the race, and it may be the better half, though the 
heavens fall! Stand out of the way, ye oppressors of woman ! 
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Let her step abreast with man. Take off the cords that have 
bound her to the altars and fires of house and home through 
the weary centuries; open the avenues for active, independent 
work, and see what an age of progress and glory will be ushered 
in to bless the nations and herald the millennial dawn ! 

Sex, yousay? Her sex? Woman’s sphere? Her mission? 
A help-meet to man, to hold up his hands, to assist him in 
achieving the great purposes of life and being, and while doing 
that, crowning herself? Her natural delicacy of organization ? 
Away with it all! I’ts only a notion ! 

There! Open the way for her! Let her out into real life! 
Give her the coat and cap of the police, and as she goes her 
daily and nightly rounds, arrests the drunken and the profli- 
gate, frequents the haunts of vice and sin, learns to drink and 
to swear in order to efficiency in the service; it will call out 
and cultivate the finer feelings of her nature, and help her the 
better to fill the offices of a mother and the duties of home! 
Make her a delegate to the caucus, and let her learn the airs, 
and clothe herself in the incorruptible virtues of secular politi- 
cians, that she may adorn her womanhood ; and then, ticket in 
hand, let her take her stand in the crowd on election day and 
court the favors of the masses with the smiles and graces of 
her sex that she may be elected to some civic office! The ex- 
perience thus acquired will adorn her intellectual and moral 
nature, and prepare her for her true mission in the world! Let 
her occupy her place in the attorney’s office, and at the bar, 
ferret out the doings and misdoings of business life; discover 
and bring to the light the ulcers and rottenness of the lanes 
and alleys; expose the crimes of age, and unravel the sins of 
youth ; con over the lists of larceny, robbery, debauchery and 
murder, until she can identify herself fully with the interests of 
her clients ; let her study the calendar of sin and shame, com- 
prehending the flagrant violation of every commandment in the 
decalogue; give herself to the demands made upon her; sub- 
ject herself to crosses, excitement, fears, reproach, slander; 
let the public bandy her name, character and sex, until her 

4 
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sensibilities are blunted, her constitutional delicacy seared, and 
the result will wonderfully fit her for the modest, high-toned, 
loving daughter; the amiable, considerate wife; and the tender- 
hearted, affectionate mother, who inspires her offspring with the 
beautiful and the sublime at every step of life ! 

Let us understand the question. 

The so-called Woman’s movement claims that there ought to 
be no distinction between the sexes before the law, civil or divine; 
that position and occupation ought in no wise to be determined 
by traditionary customs, or enforced by legal enactments ; 
that distinctions in education and professions, position and mis- 
sion in life are founded in imagination, having no basis in fact ; 
and that sex ought not to be a question in education, either as 
to quality or quantity; nor ought it in any wise fix a relation 
of comparative dependence of the one sex on the other, as is 
now, and has been so common in society. 

We reply, that the movement started in modern times by 
fanatics and errorists of both sexes, is founded in false premises, 
illogical and inconclusive in its reasonings, and damaging to 
her character in proportion to its success. She shrinks from 
the consequences herself that legitimately follow in its wake, 
and disowns, in her calmest moments, the new doctrines. Her 
sex, her organization, naturally so sensitive to every rude 
touch, her womanly instincts and intuitive love of retirement 
and the genial atmosphere of home, her native sense of the 
beautiful, and her sympathy with the sunshine and smile of 
infancy and childhood, disqualify her forever to move con- 
tentedly and happily in any other sphere than that which she 
has blessed with her presence and crowned with her virtues in 
the ages gone by. 

The movement misconceives the true character of the race; 
does not understand the right relation of male and female to 
each other as originally constituted ; disparages the beauty and 
perfection of humanity so wondrously brought to view in the 
creation ; and excites friction and antagonism in the family and 
society, in the State and Church, whose consequences from first 
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to last are of the most serious character. It is the author of 
an unholy spirit of rivalry between the sexes. It breeds dis- 
cord in the family and home. It sets husband and wife virtu- 
ally against each other. Instead of the husband being the 
head of the wife and the head of the family as by divine ordain- 
ment, woman is claimed to be in no sense subordinate, not even 
to her husband, and thus the family has not one culminating 
centre, the husband and father; but it has two heads, the hus- 
band being the one and the wife the other. In accordance with 
this doctrine, of course the old marriage ceremonies must be 
amended or discarded, for they are based upon divine revela- 
tion ; and this is accordingly done. No strong-minded woman, 
knowing her rights, and daring to maintain them, will consent 
to “obey” her husband, and she will honor and love him just 
as long as she pleases, and no longer. 

The divine order in the relation of the sexes does not intend 
or require a subordination of woman in any arbitrary, oppres- 
sive sense. The relation between them rests in the element of 
love; and the subordination in the marriage relation is not one 
of arbitrary self-will, tending to oppression and slavery, but a 
subordination founded in nature and law—the law of love— 
whose soul is the very element of freedom, and whose life and 
discipline for both sexes, is contentment and the highest happi- 
ness. Where love reigns as the distinguishing characteristic 
between the sexes, sanctified by a sense of right relation to 
God, there is no sense of wrong, there can be no conception of 
wrong done by the one to the other, because this is precisely the 
relation which nature dictates, the divine fiat sanctions, and 
thus the demands of humanity are met and satisfied. This was 
the experience of the first pair; and in a line of succession rep- 
resenting God’s people down to the Christian era, although this 
conception of the normal relation of the sexes was by no means 
fully, nevertheless it was measurably realized. Apostate 
man, in the person of Cain, already on the threshold of history, 
introduced polygamy, whose slimy trail of sin and sorrow drew 
its votaries on the lowest level of social and moral degradation, 
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and succeeded in fastening its virus upon the lineage of the true 
seed to their hurt. Apostacy is the mother of all the maladies 
that afflict society in every age; the foul fountain whence issue 
mire and dirt to blur and blast the body and damn the soul. 

Of course heathenism wrongs woman g3lways and everywhere, 
and wrongs man as well. Here she seldom rises to the dignity 
of her character, though there are some exceptions. But where 
the light of revelation shone, and the light was accepted as 
man’s beacon to virtue and nobility, there are glimpses of her 
true position and dignity ali along through patriarchal 
and Jewish history. Her social equality with man is most 
fully implied in the Mosaic record, and a high tone was main- 
tained generally on this subject by the force of public opinion. 
“The wives and maidens of ancient times mingled freely and 
openly with the other sex in the duties and amenities of ordi- 
nary life.” Miriam and Jephthah’s daughter, the women in 
Saul’s and David’s time, Deborah and Hannah, Huldah, Noa- 
diah and Anna, Elizabeth and the Virgin Mary, are examples 
in a period stretching over fifteen hundred years, of the social, 
literary and public distinction enjoyed by woman under the 
sanction of the divine economy. Social equality she has by 
inherent right and by divine sanction ; in literary and public 
life she anciently had no connected history. From the date 
that the light of the cross begins to illuminate the twilight of 
the world with its effulgent beams, the old and first order of 
things in the social sphere is reasserted and gradually re-estab- 
lished. Polygamy and social degradation are met with the 
clear declaration of the Great Teacher come from God, “ Jn the 
beginning tt was not so.” That was the key-note for the redemp- 
tion of family and social life to its original plane. As the 
leaven of Christianity is mixed in the meal of humanity, perme- 
ates its arteries and veins, infusing its spirit and quickening it 
with its glorious life, just so fast does the race rise in new vigor 
and strength. Here man is himself, woman has all her rights, 
society is virtuous and happy, and the race blooms and blossoms 
as the rose, fragrant with the dews of heaven. 
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Who are these woman’s rights’ representatives? Are they 
the ladies and matrons in the representative Christian homes on 
the Continent, in England, and in the United States? Do they 
embody the piety and virtue of female character in our princi- 
pal American homes? They are a class of strong-minded 
women, discarding old-fashioned piety, and giving little coun- 
tenance to any other; who, in a mood of insubordina- 
tion to the instincts of their sex, seek to inaugurate manners 
and customs directly at variance with the best experience of 
history and the decrees of human nature. Their views of 
social life and of the marriage relation, of the sweet atmosphere 
of home with its blessed influences, are often of the poorest and 
lowest sort. They prate loudly of woman’s wrongs, of the 
systematic injustice she endures in silence and obscurity, when, 
if she were lifted into the possession of all these dreamers claim 
for her, her inevitable degradation would only then properly 
commence. She would not only suffer in every distinctive 
faculty of her nature by contact with secular life in all its 
forms, but home, the true paradise of woman, would be invaded 
by influences that would gradually undermine the associations, 
and destroy the memories that cluster around it like a garden 
of sweet flowers, to beautify the age of infancy and childhood, 
and in which the foundation of solid man-and-woman-hood 
is laid. 

Why, one may see their principles practically demonstrated. 
Among the more refined and literary representatives of this 
class, the trouble crops out in family feuds, coldness and alien- 
ation of feeling and affection, divorces and lawsuits, as seen 
illustrated every day in the New England and Western States, 
soils in which the new doctrines have taken root, and are bear- 
ing their fruit. The same principles may be seen in another 
form in the lower walks of life, though the morals here are 
often of a more substantial character. 

Where the position is taken that not mutual concession, co- 
operation and union on the basis of a correlation of the sexes, 
but perfect independence of thought and action is to be cultiva- 
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ted and maintained among girls and boys, young men and ladies, 
men and matrons, and a constant watch kept lest the one should 
invade the rights of the other, there the tenderest throbs that 
heave the human bosom, the loveliest memories of home, and the 
dearest ties of society, would be gradually vitiated, if not sub- 
limated into airy nothing ! 

The spirit here questioned and resisted crops out especially 
in the sphere of education. The effort of the Woman question 
is practically to eliminate all that is feminine in her, and to 
substitute masculine traits and qualities in their stead. Take 
away what is feminine in woman, and you strip her of her true 
glory. Woman is not inferior to man in her domain, nor is 
man superior to woman. Man in his sphere is a king; woman 
in her sphere is a queen; together as God made them they are 
like the dove and his mate, lovely themselves, and inspire a 
like spirit in others. 

Co-education of the sexes is a special hobby with the new 
theorists. By co-education is meant, “ that boys and girls shall 
be taught the same thing at the same time, in the same place, 
by the same faculty, with the same methods, and under the same 
regimen.”* They practically say, “that boys’ schools and girls’ 
schools are one, and that that one is the boys’ school.” The 
curriculum of study for boys is well fixed on the basis of ex- 
perience, and girls are expected to adopt their course as also 
the right one for them. Their sex, their organization, their 
mission, are all ignored by these visionary enthusiasts, as if 
these were idle dreams ! 

Where the views of these theorists prevail “education looks 
upon the girl as if she were a boy, treats her as if she were a 
boy, and trains her as if she were to have a boy’s destiny.” 
This false position is pressed by the enemies of sound social 
economy because it belongs to the system which they represent. 
If they can secure the acceptance of their theories by the col- 
leges and seminaries of the country, succeed in inoculating 


* Sex in Education: Clarke, p. 122. 
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them with their crude ethics, then the object of their dreams 
will be met, their ambition satisfied. 

In the New England States and at the West, strenuous 
efforts are made, and they have in part succeeded, to put boys 
and girls, young men and ladies together in the same institu- 
tions, and give them the same intellectual, and as far as possi- 
ble, the same physical training; and not the female, nor a 
medium, but the male standard is made the basis of the course 
of study best suited to develop the intellect of both sexes ; the 
ground is assumed, and the object is to @how, that there is no 
difference between boys and girls, there ought to be no differ- 
ence in their education, and there ought to be no distinction 
made between them in active life. 

It is also claimed, that besides inculcating right principles on 
the relation of the sexes by this method, the mutual benefits to 
each sex by daily intercourse, are of vast account for a right 
knowledge of human nature, issuing in the happiest results. 
Intercourse of the sexes is a common instinct, but the shadow 
of home, and the judicious guardianship of parents or friends: 
and not the recitation rooms, the windows and corridors of 
schools, are best for the cultivation of those friendships be- 
tween the sexes that look forward to the battle of life. 

“The only difference between the sexes is sex; but this 
difference is radical and fundamental, and expresses itself in 
radical and fundamental differences of organization, that extend 
from the lowest to the highest forms of life. True progress is 
impossible without accepting and respecting difference of sex. 
That it is physiologically possible to diminish sex by an educa- 
tion arranged for that end, no physiologist can doubt; nor can 
it be doubted that identical methods of educating the sexes, 
such as prevail in many of our schools, tend that way. One 
result of a school-system animated by such methods is to make 
a very poor kind of men out of women, and a very poor kind of 
women out of men. Fortunate for the Republic, if no illustra- 
tions of the truth of this remark could be found within its 


borders. 
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The best quality, noblest power and supreme beauty of the 
two sexes, grow out of their dissimilarity, not out of their iden- 
tity. Differentiation is nature’s method of ascent. We should 
cultivate the difference of the sexes, not try to hide or abolish 
it. When a gardener seeks to produce the best possible apple 
or peach, he selects one whose beauty or flavor is desirable, 
and cultivates the selected difference. Nature has selected 
difference of sex by which to give humanity its choicest beanty 
and quality. The perfection of one sex is unattainable by the 
other, and at preseng is rarely comprehended by the other. 
Each loves and reverences in the other what it has not and 
cannot grasp itself, and despises any imitation. Let education 
respect and cultivate nature’s selected difference.’’* 

The main objection to be fairly urged against this false atti- 
tude of the relation of the sexes, especially in education, is 
that the whole movement is substantially soulless. It is utili- 
tarian from first to last. It represents material, worldly, tem- 
poral interests, and these only. It does not seem to have 
occurred to these new lights that woman has a soul that needs 
culture, as well as a mind and body that need education. 
They are at fault not only in social science, but their physiology, 
psychology and theology are just as lame and inadequate to the 
demands of the case. Education with them means the drawing 
out of the physical and intellectual powers to their full capacity. 
Only this and nothing more. They talk much of proper physi- 
eal discipline. Some of the modern fashions in dress are 
handled with a degree of severity. The dress, they say, and 
fixings, tight and loose, by which the proper activity of the 
body is hindered, must be modified or discarded. Perhaps 
some of the paraphernalia now fixed on, crowded in, hung 
around, tucked up, or saucily waving in the breeze, might be 
dispensed with, for aught we know. This point, however, they 
press, not on any high moral ground, but because too much 
flummery is a hindrance to her in her race with man. 


* The Building of a Brain: Clarke, pp. 52, 53- 
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Education involves vastly more than the discipline of the 
mind and body, a drawing out of all maf’s powers. This con- 
ception of education obtains, to a large extent, if not prevail- 
ingly ; but it is false. The true symmetry of man-and-woman- 
hood is not secured in this way. There is another element in 
the human constitution that lies deeper than education under 
this view reaches, and that is the spiritual element, naturally 
shrouded in the garment of sin and death. True education 
must take this factor into the account. No developing of the 
mental faculties merely, either roots out or puts the evil pro- 
pensity of man’s nature under control, so that the spirit is free 
to pilot the human bark across the seas of science to the goal 
of glory. Education in its work of drawing out and strength- 
ening the mind only opens new avenues for the spread of moral 
disease, if it have not the culture of the heart as its basis. 
“Moral evil does not issue from ignorance and false systems of 
education, but the reverse; ignorance and false systems of 
education issue from moral evil.” History abundantly con- 
firms the proposition. Education is a power; a power in the 
family, in the Church, in the State; a power to leaven, to 
sanctify, to ennoble every relation of life, on the condition here 
now and always absolute, that education brings man’s will into 
right relation to the will of God, so that the moral nature, the 
power of evil being broken and held in abeyance, shall sit in 
the throne of knowledge, and so guide man not only with refer- 
ence to the interests of time, but also of eternity. True educa- 
tion involves not only what man can do for man in the way of 
teaching, and what man can do for himself in the way of thought 
and learning, but it involves also what God has done, can do, 
and does for man. If it be true to the sacred interests which 
it represents, it must give its students a basis of strength 
morally, precisely in proportion to their intellectual attainments. 
The moral must always have the balance of power for normal 
man-and-womanhood, else education is more likely to be a 
curse than a blessing. Every school in this or any other land, 
resting in the theory that a systematic discipline of mind and 
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body, without a substantial basis of Christian philosophy, can 
raise man and woman ‘to true distinction and qualify them for 
the highest responsibilities of life, is rotten at the heart, and 
fruitful of the saddest consequences for society and the age. 
The moral power in man is the strongest element in his nature. 
To leave that in the bondage of sin and the devil, without 
compass or anchor, while the mind is disciplined, is only to 
leave him, though educated, at the mercy of powers within him, 
and foes without, to prey upon and destroy him. 

It is a chief glory of our times that schools for both sexes 
are multiplying, and efforts are made to make them broad, 
thorough, proficient. Learning is becoming as common as the 
leaves of autumn. But it will be valuable only as the whole 
man is brought under the power of right education and culture. 
Christ and Christianity, faith and worship, the culture of the 
soul along with the education and discipline of the mind and 
body are fundamental. The old motto, ‘“‘a sound mind in a 
sound body,’’ must here be supplemented by the addition, and 
these developed in union with Jesus Christ, the true light and 
life of the world, a condition absolutely essential to sound edu- 
cation and a virtuous successful life. 

Education is a great power; a power for evil as well as for 
good, depending entirely on the heart of man. If this be with- 
out a standard of interpretation, if Christ be not for it the first 
and last resort for illumination and guidance in the fields of 
knowledge and science, then, though man possess all learning, 
it will be for him without true sense and meaning. He may 
be full to overflowing; without a reliable criterion for the inter- 
pretation of learning it will be for him only a chaos of facts, 
leaving its possessor, like a Humboldt, in confusion and night. 

“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” The 
following thought is true. What will the study of the 
mineral kingdom profit if the student see not in it the 
Pearl of Great Price, the Rock of Ages? What is all 
the joyous beauty of the vegetable kingdom, with its tow- 
ering cedars, mighty oaks, lovely landscapes decorated with 
grasses and adorned with flowers, if the Rose of Sharon and the 
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Lily of the Valley are left out? What does the giant strength 
and the instinctive wisdom of the animal kingdom signify, from 
the greatest to the least, if man fails to discern the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah? The student raises his eye towards the 
heavens, and surveys the incomparable panorama spread out 
to his vision. There are the Pleiades, the Bands of Orion, 
Arcturus with his sons, and Mazaroth in his season; but what 
does it all mean, if he see not also the Star of Bethlehem? We 
study history, trace the course of mankind, follow the nations 
in their rise and decay, map out the lines of civilization and 
barbarism, take up physiology, psychology and mental philoso- 
phy; but we find no perfect model in any age, among any 
people; our researches are unsatisfactory until we come to the 
man Christ Jesus. In Him we have a perfect model, a model 
physically, a model mentally, a model morally, a model in life, 
in death, in the resurrection, in the ascension, whose life is 
man’s life, whose teaching is man’s learning, into whose exalta- 
tion man may be lifted and glorified. 

If woman is animated by the tenor and spirit of these princi- 
ples, she will find herself, in every age, standing precisely, in 
her relation to man, to her own sex, to society, to the State, to 
the Church, to education, just where the noblest matrons and 
maidens have always stood. Circumstances, events in history, 
the necessities of the times, the demands for bread, may, and do 
now, as in the past, bring her voluntarily and involuntarily into 
walks of life more or less repugnant and incongenial to her 
nature. Necessity drives her into shops and factories, and she 
may legitimately, in exceptional cases, come into active public 
life and accomplish important work. In the work of education 
of both sexes in their youth, and of her own sex on to the end 
of the course, she moves in a legitimate sphere. Here she is 
eminentlysuccessful, because it is a part of her nature to train the 
young and beckon them on to noble endeavor. In the fine arts 
so congenial to her nature, because their element is the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, she has always manifested a special 
delight. In poetry, the lyrics of Deborah, Hannab, and the 
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Virgin Mary, are specimens of her genius, and stand unrivalled 
to this day. Monica, mother of St. Augustine, is a fair ex- 
ample among Christian matrons of that skill in training, and 
importunate pleading with God so sure to win success in the 
end. Here is a sample among the thousands present and past, 
where woman, in the hallowed precincts of home, moulds the 
hearts and lives of those who are the benefactors of the race. 
Monica is great in the greatness of her son. Dorcas, moving 
about the huts of the poor widow and fatherless, is in her 
appointed sphere while she ministers to the wants of these with 
her own hands. She accomplishes a nobler work for herself and 
the race, than she, who sword in hand on the battle-field strikes 
at the foe, or than she who stands at the bar, or occupies the 
platform. She is far nobler in the hospital, moving among the 
wounded and dying, an angel of mercy, with tender touch 
binding up the lacerated limb and bathing the brow of the 
dying warrior, than upon the field urging on the carnage. 
Florence Nightingale among the wounded, sick and dying, in 
the hospitals of the Crimea, achieved a more substantial fame 
than Joan of Arc clad as a soldier, infatuated with a wild spirit 
of heroism, joining the hosts of war and stirring them up for 
the strife. Offices of love and sympathy she can fill as only a 
woman can do it. 

Home is the divinely appointed theatre of her activities. 
Domestic life is her native element; not as a servant or a slave, 
but beautiful as the rising sun, stately as a queen, pure in 
heart, amiable in life, inspiring man by her devotion to her 
mission, qualifying him for his work, and helping him on to the 
goal of the highest manhood. Outside of domestic life in its 
broadest and best sense, woman has no history, her life no 
meaning. Here, like the sun, her light is her own. Outside 
of the sphere called home, and the activities that have affinity 
with it, she shines with a borrowed light. In it her voice is 
heard, and her influence felt. Desiring to reach the public ear 
and to move the public heart, she does it most effectually in the 
life she leads, and in the principles she instils into those around 
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her. Does she want to vote? She votes through the “boys” 
and her father. After she attains to her majority, she votes 
through her husband, and is perfectly satisfied with such an 
organ as that. In his keeping the common wealth is just as 
safe as her own home, and there she dwells none daring to 
molest or make her afraid. 





Art. IV—RELIGION AND THE STATE. 


BY REV. JOHN M, TITZEL, IRWIN, PA. 


Wuat relation should exist between religious and civil insti- 
tutions? This is a question which has more or less engaged 


the attention of men ever since states first came into actual ex- 
istence, and it, no doubt, will continue to engage their atten- 
tion as long as the present world exists. The reason of this is 
obvious. Man being constitutionally religious as well as social, 
and religion necessarily having to do with the conduct of his 
whole life, it cannot but ever be a question as to how his social 
organizations shall relate themselves to the requirements of his 
religion. As yet, however, no perfectly satisfactory solution 
of this question has been reached. Different opinions were en- 
tertained in regard to this matter in the past; and different 
opinions still continue to exist with reference to it as is evident 
whenever men begin to compare notes on the subject. This, 
unquestionably, is to be attributed in part to the peculiar na- 
ture of human progress, in virtue of which what was suited to 
an earlier age is often wholly unsuited to a later one; but in 
still greater measure to the confusion which sin has introduced 
into man’s life and in consequence of which men are continu- 
ally liable to errors in judgment as well as to inconsistencies in 
action. 
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If society were normally constituted and perfectly free from 
sin, Church and State would be but two absolutely inseparable 
phases of one and the same thing, and, therefore, identical. 
For in such case, all the members of society would stand in 
right relation to God and be in continual intercourse with Him, 
so that all their actions would under one aspect be religious ac- 
tions ; the will of the rulers would be the will of God, and the 
cheerful and ready acknowledgment of this will on the part of 
the ruled, would be free homage rendered to God. Accordingly, 
the Scriptures teach us that in the new heavens and new earth 
in which dwelleth righteousness and which shall succeed the 
present heavens and earth, both Church and State will be 
merged in the kingdom of God, and God will be all in all. But 
it does not follow from this that Church and State ought to be, 
or indeed could truly be made to be, identical, in the present 
sinful and disordered condition of Society. Exercise and food 
which, for instance, may be necessary and perfectly suited for 
supplying the wants of the healthy body, may not be capable 
of being taken, or may prove very injurious when taken by 
those whose bodies are disordered by disease. In the same 
way, what is necessary and proper in a perfect state may not at 
all be adapted to a state which is more or less imperfect, as all 
earthly states are and ever have been. In the discussion of the 
subject under consideration it is always important that this fact 
should not be overlooked or ignored. 

In the actual history of the world Church and State have 
never been identical, and because of the discordant element 
ever present in human society, indeed, could not beso. The 
nearest approach to the complete union of the two, no doubt, 
existed in patriarchal times, when both the kingly and priestly 
offices were lodged in the same person, as in the case of Mel- 
chisedek, king of Salem, and in that of Abraham, the friend 
of God and the father of all them that believe. Among the 
people of Israel religion and the civil power were intimately 
associated, yet even with them royalty and priesthood were 
in fact separate, and occasionally came into collision. The 
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condition of things in Israel as regards the relation of the State 
to religion was, moreover, very much the condition of things in 
the ancient states and kingdoms generally. In all of them, so 
far as we know, the civil power was intimately associated with 
religion. Every organized government had its peculiar mode 
of worship, and those who were at its head had mostly more or 
less to do, as rulers, with religious affairs as well as with secular. 
Owing to conquest and other causes, however, as the fullness of 
time for the advent of Messiah approached, Religion and the 
State were more and more separated. At the time of our 
Lord’s birth, in Judea the two were virtually antagonistic. 

Christianity at its first appearance was in no wise connected 
with the temporal power, and for several centuries maintained 
an independent position. During the greater part of this time, 
though from the beginning it taught its followers to render 
proper respect and obedience to the civil power, and made it a 
religious duty to do so, it was nevertheless opposed and greatly 
persecuted by the State. With the conversion of the Emperor 
Constantine, however, it obtained civil recognition and support, 
and it was not long before a union between it and the civil 
power was effected, in which the Church was acknowledged and 
recognized to be the higher power. This condition of things 
with more or less conflict of authority continued until the six- 
teenth century when, through the influence of the Reformation, 
the civil power in some of the States of Europe freed itself 
from the temporal dominion of the Church. But there was not 
in these States a real separation of the Church from the State, 
but only a raising of the State in temporal authority above the 
Church. Since the Reformation, however, the idea of a free 
Church in a free State has been gaining ground, and in our 
country especially there has been an effort made to carry it 
into practical effect. Viewed thus in the light of history the 
relation which the State has sustained to religion has been va- 
ried since the introduction of Christianity into the world as 
well as before its introduction. 

The opposition maintained by the State towards Christianity 
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at the first, was of course, wrong. The secular should never 
be in conflict with the spiritual. Yet this opposition did not 


work, as one might have supposed, disastrously to the true in- 
terests of the Church. On the contrary there has been no pe- 


riod in which the Church has increased more rapidly in num- 
bers, or in which her spiritual condition has been better, than 
during this period of conflict. Fiery and terrible were the 
trials and persecutions through which the Church was then 
called to pass, but instead of weakening her they only strength- 
ened her and prepared her properly for her great work. But 
the relation under consideration did not work so advantageous- 
ly to the interests of the State. To the latter it was really in 
every way injurious. It deprived it of many of its best citi- 
zens, arrayed it directly against the truth, and made it a mon- 
ster of injustice and cruelty. It also had much to do in bring- 
ing about the decline and downfall of the then existing order 
of things and in finally bringing the State into subjection to 
the Church, and in thus destroying its true and proper inde- 
pendence and freedom. 

The union of Church and State, no matter which has pos- 
sessed the headship, has never proved itself promotive of the 
true interests of religion. On the contrary this union in both 
the forms which at different times and in different places it has 
assumed, has invariably tended to secularize and corrupt the 
Church. “ The separation between the Church and Religion,” 
it has truly been said, ‘- was never greater than at that very 
time when the first appeared as ruler of the world.” So even 
now it is found also, that those churches which are connected 
with and supported by the State, are not specially noted for the 
earnest piety and strict holiness in life of their members. Nei- 
ther has the union always worked favorably to the best interests 
of the State, though it cannot be said to have proved so disas- 
trous to these as to those of the Church. Still it has often been 
a fruitful source of evil in the management of civil affairs. The 
testimony of history, therefore, cannot be said to be in favor 
of such union, but rather the reverse. Nor will this when pro- 
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perly considered awaken surprise. In the very nature of the 
case the union of Church and State in the present condition of 
the world’s life is unnatural, as was in the days before the flood 
the marriage of the sons of God with the daughters of men. 
That the result of the union should not prove desirable is, ac- 
cordingly, only what might be reasonably expected. 

The separation of Church and State that exists in our own 
country, in which neither one is arrayed against nor controlled 
by the other, but each is permitted freely to pursue its own 
course, so far has worked favorably to the interests of both. 
Nowhere, we have reason to believe, are the members of the 
Church generally more consistent in their lives, or more ear- 
- nest and devout in their endeavors to promote the cause of 
Christ, than among us, and nowhere also, perhaps, is the legis- 
lation of the State more influenced and controlled by the Spirit 
of Christianity. Historically the separation of Church and 
State, accordingly, may be said to approve itself, and conse- 
quently it will, no doubt, more and more recommend itself for 
general adoption. By this we do not mean to say that « com- 
plete solution of the problem under consideration has as yet 
been reached, but only, that an advance in the right direction 
has been made. 

That both Church and State should be free, there can be no 
proper ground to question, as both have to do with man as a 
social, moral and responsible being, and, therefore, can only 
properly subserve the purpose of their institution as they are 
free. Religious service unless willingly performed is indeed 
only a mockery. Tertullian has well observed in his treatise 
Ad Scapulam, “ It is a fundamental human right, a privilege 
of nature, that every man should worship according to his own 
convictions ; one man’s religion neither harms or helps another 
man. It is assuredly no part of religion to compel religion—to 
which free-will and not force should lead us.” So too itis a 
fundamental right of the State to act in such 2 way as it may 
deem necessary to protect and advance the interests of its sub- 
jects, saan it could not successfully maintain its exist nce. 
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A free Church in a free State is accordingly what there should 
undoubtedly always be. Still the question remains as to how 
they should act towards each other so that the freedom of 
both may be properly respected and maintained, and that each 
may be able to perform most successfully the work which 
rightly pertains to it. 

The attitude which the Church should maintain towards the 
State, it is not very difficult to determine, as this is set forth 
and illustrated in the life and teachings of Christ and His 
chosen Apostles, as these are brought before us in the New 
Testament Scriptures. As the body of Christ, the fullness of 
Him that filleth all in all, the true Church has not only Christ 
as her life but also as her exemplar. Accordingly, the course 
which He pursued in carrying on and accomplishing His work, 
is that which in spirit she should pursue. To know, therefore, 
what relation the Church should sustain to the State, we need 
but ascertain what was the relation sustained to it by our 
blessed Lord and His immediate disciples and followers. 

If now we inquire as to what was the attitude maintained by 
Christ towards the State, we find that according to the Gospel 
history He claimed and proved His work to be entirely distinct 
from that of the civil authorities. He declared in the most 
emphatic manner that His kingdom was not of this world, 
neither the power by which it was to be established and upheld 
on earth. He went about doing good, earnestly and constantly 
proclaimed the glad tidings of salvation through repentance 
and faith, severely denounced iniquity of all kinds, and called 
upon men every where to forsake evil and become true children 
of God, but He never made use of any outward compulsion to 
enforce obedience to His teachings. He strictly fulfilled every 
civil as well as every moral and religious obligation. So faith- 
fully indeed did He do this, that even His enemies could find 
in Him no fault in this respect. Moreover, He instructed and 
admonished the people who gathered about Him to observe 
and do what the Scribes and Pharisees bid them observe, be- 
cause they sat in Moses’ seat, and expressly enjoined it upon 
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His disciples to render unto Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, 
as well as unto God the things that were God’s. But He never 
intermeddled with civil affairs. He headed no merely civil re- 
form movement, neither busied himself to have certain laws en- 
acted, nor endeavored by civil law to restrain men from doing 
evil. Not by the power of law, or by physical force of any 
kind, or by the power of worldly attraction, but by the power 
of truth and love did He labor to regenerate and reform man. 
He made no demands upon the world for support of any kind, 
though He gladly received what freely was offered Him and 
might be of service in the performance of His work. The 
same course also, the Scriptures teach us, was pursued by the 
Apostles. They, too, gave themselves wholly to preaching the 
Gospel, and to works of charity, and strictly confined their own 
ecclesiastical doings, as well as those of the infant Church at 
the head of which they stood, to matters pertaining to the 
spiritual interests of men. Like their divine Master they 
obeyed the civil authorities by conforming their actions to civil 
enactments, whenever they could do so without violating their 
obligations to God; and when compelled by conscience to pur- 
sue a course contrary to the requirement of those in authority, 
they patiently submitted to the punishment inflicted, but never 
sought to encourage rebellion against the existing order of 
things. They also instructed their followers to be subject to the 
powers that be, and taught them that it was a religious duty 
properly to respect and obey these powers. Like their Master, 
too, they made no demands for special favor on the State, or 
on worldlings, but nevertheless, after His example, gladly re- 
ceived and used whatever was given them that might be of ser- 
vice in advancing the kingdom of God. 

From the example and teachings of Christ and His Apostles 
we gather, accordingly, that the work of the Church is entirely 
different from that of the State. Being like her divine Head 
of heavenly origin, she has to do directly, not with material 
and temporal interests, but with such as are spiritual and eter- 
nal. Her sphere is not that of law, which is the sphere of the 
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State, but of grace and salvation. It does not pertain to her 
to be a divider of property, or an avenger of wrong, or a de- 
fender with merely worldly weapons of the right, but to call 
men to a new life, and bring them into fellowship with God in 
Christ, and train them for future glory and perfection, through 
the preaching of the Word and the administering of the Sacra- 
ments, and also by bearing continual testimony to Christ by 
revealing in her life the power of the truth and love that are in 
Him. It is consequently not in the province of the Church to 
intermeddle with civil affairs. She has a right whenever oppor- 
tunity presents itself to speak to those in civil authority of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, but not to 
dictate to them what course they shall pursue in the adminis- 
tration of secular affairs. Whenever the Church enters the 
arena of politics, or mere secular reform, she mistakes her call- 
ing and commits treason to the cause of truth. This of course 
she should never do. Neither should she demand of the State 
anything excepting the protection due to all subjects, and the 
liberty to carry on her work in her own sphere and way. 
Should the State be disposed to give her pecuniary or other as- 
sistance to help forward her work, she may properly accept it, 
but she should never insist on it as a right that she should be 
thus favored. Furthermore, we gather also from the example 
and teachings of Christ and His Apostles that the Church 
should respect and obey the rightful authority of the powers 
that be in the State. These powers we are expressly taught 
are ordained of God, and we are thus given to understand that 
they are necessary to the proper development and perfection of 
humanity. The Church therefore can never rightly array itself 
against the State, or seek to overthrow its authority. Even 
when the State becomes a persecuting power, as was the case in 
the early ages of Christianity, it is the duty of the Church so 
far as possible to render obedience, and, patiently enduring af- 
flictions, to seek by the power of truth and love to overcome 
opposition, and not by encouraging rebellion. Morever, it is 
also the duty of the Church to labor perseveringly and faith- 
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fully in the use of the appointed means of grace to bring the 
nations of the earth, as well as individuals and families, under 
the dominion of Christ. The Apostolic commission is not 
merely to disciple some individuals among all nations, but to 
disciple all nations. It is obligatory, therefore, on the Church 
to labor to make the State Christian. This she must, however. 
seek to do, not by legal enactments, or, by coercion of any kind 
—for in this way the State can never be made truly Christian— 
but by inducing it freely to receive and move in the truth as the 
truth is in Jesus. The attitude which the Church, as we have 
now seen, should maintain towards the State, we think, might 
readily be proved to be that which true religion must necessa- 
rily sustain because of its own nature and the peculiar constitu- 
tion of man’s being. 

But what course should the State pursue as regards the 
Church, or rather as regards religion? This question is of 
present interest and one, moreover, a correct solution of which 
is at all times of importance to the interests of humanity. For 
evil cannot fail to result from a false relation, or good from a 
right relation of these two important factors in human develop- 
ment and perfection. 

In thé opinion of not a few the attitude of the State should be 
one of strict neutrality, ¢. ¢., it should do nothing either for or 
against religion. Such neutrality, however, is really impossible. 
The sphere of the State and that of religion though entirely 
distinct nevertheless come into constant contact. Both have to 
do with man in his totality as a physical, moral and spiritual 
being. The doings of the one, therefore, must necessarily affect 
the interests of the other. Accordingly the words of Christ, 
“he that is not with me is against me,” hold true of the State 
as well as of the individual. Should any one imagine that in 
the United States we have already practically demonstrated the 
possibility of neutrality, he simply misunderstands the condi- 
tion of things. For though there is no established Church in 
our country, yet as a people we have not thus far been without 
a religion.: In reality we may be said as a nation to be not 
only Christian, but even Protestant. Our Sunday laws, our 
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marriage laws, and even the late amendments of the Constitu- 
tion, are all the fruit of Christianity. And the same is true of 
the great body of our laws. But for the religion of Jesus most 
of these would'undoubtedly be very different from what they 
are, and in some cases even they would be different had the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century not taken place. 

Not only, however, is the attitude of neutrality on the part 
of the State towards religion impossible, but even if it were 
possible it would not be desirable, as the State needs the light 
and sanction of religion in order that it may be able to answer 
fully the purpose of its existence. For though a human insti- 
tution, it has nevertheless a divine basis; and though its sphere 
is the temporal relations and interests of man, yet it has to do 
with these as related to the spiritual and eternal. “ The powers 
that be,” St. Paul tells us, “are ordained of God.” According 
to the same authority, the ruler “is the minister of God, a re- 
venger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” St. Peter 
also assures us, that governors are sent by God “‘for the punish- 
ment of evil doers and the praise of them that do well.” But 
if this be so, it requires little reflection to see, that knowledge of 
God and of what is truly good or evil is necessary both on the 
part of those in authority and of those subject to authority in 
order that the true object of government may be realized. But 
for the proper attainment of such knowledge religion is neces- 
sary, as it alone can furnish men with it. Hence it is evident 
that religion is indispensable to the State if it would realize 
fully the end for which it is designed. To the truth of this 
history also bears abundant evidence. It shows that just as 
nations recognize the claims of true religion and enjoy its bene- 
fits, does the State succeed in securing the rights and promo- 
ting the interests of its subjects. Progress in religion and pro- 
gress in government, indeed, it teaches, always go hand in hand. 

We infer, accordingly that the attitude which the State should 
sustain to religion, and especially to Christianity as the only 
absolutely true religion, is that of a disciple and friend. Those 
in authority should seek to be truly religious, to become true 
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children of God through Christ, that they may have the light 
which comes from above, to guide them in the administration of 
human affairs. They should strive to govern in the fear of 
God and in the spirit of true wisdom. Moreover, they should 
also do all in their power to promote true religion among those 
over whom they exercise authority in order that they may be 
properly prepared to enjoy and maintain their true rights. By 
this we do not mean that a State Church should be established, 
or that the State as such should engage in teaching religion, or 
even give pecuniary aid to the Churchin any way. These things 
may, indeed, prove a hindrance instead of a help to the cause 
of true piety and godliness, as history abundantly shows, and 
they are not necessary for the purpose indicated. A State can 
be Christian and can promote religion among its people without 
a State Church, and without engaging in directly teaching re- 
ligion or using the revenue of the country to support it. All 
that is necessary to this end is that the government should be 
administered in harmony with Christian principles, and in such 
a way as will afford the Church the best opportunity of doing 
the work which properly pertains to her. Just what the form 
of government should be, or what the laws that it should enact 
and enforce, must be determined by the circumstances of the 
times and the condition of the people. No fixed rule can be 
laid down that will apply in all cases, save, that the promotion 
of truth and justice should be constantly aimed at and that the 
people as a whole, or as individuals, should never be compelled 
to do anything contrary to the requirement of true religion. 
This of course involves in it that the liberty of conscience 
should be sacredly respected. 

As the relation between the State and religion which we 
have indicated as the proper one does not require that there 
should be an established State-Church, so also it does not re- 
quire that God and Christ should be formally recognized in 
the written constitution of a people, or that the Bible should 
be declared to be the supreme law of the land, as claimed by 
some. The omission of the name of God and of Christ in a 
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written constitution no more makes such a constitution un- 
christian, than the omission of the name of God in the book of 
Esther makes it uncanonical. While to those who are true 
followers of the Lord, the formal recognition of God and His 
Christ in such way could never be objectionable in itself, yet, 
if such recognition should give unnecessary offence, the spirit 
of true Christian love would require that we should not insist 
on it. Then as for making the Bible the supreme law of 
the land, there are most serious objections to this. In the first 
place, the Bible has not been given to the world as a statute- 
book for the nations, but as a fountain of spiritual life and 
light, and, therefore, to use it as a statute-book would be to 
use it amiss. In the second place, the laws contained in it, as 
a whole, would not be applicable in many cases. What was 
suitable for the Jews of old would not answer the wants of 
the nations of the present. Even what may justly be de- 
manded by the Church of those who belong to her communion, 
cannot always be properly required by the civil authorities 
of the people generally. Before any law can with propriety 
be enacted and enforced, those who are to be subject to it must 
be prepared, in a general way, at least, to sustain it. The en- 
actment of laws which find no response in the minds and hearts 
of the people, no matter how good the laws may be in them- 
selves considered, is ever a mistake, as all efforts to enforce 
them will be certain to end in failure, and, in consequence of 
this, do more harm than good. Because of this, we find that 
under the Old Testament dispensation things were permitted 
which were not in accordance with the true design of man’s 
being. Thus divorce for other cause than adultery, and plu- 
rality of wives, were not positively forbidden, but even allowed, 
although Christ teaches us that these things should not be. 
We need but consider the question in this light to be con- 
vinced that to insist that all laws that might under one view 
claim the sanction of Scripture should be enforced indiscrimi_ 
nately, no matter what the character or condition of the 
people, would be to contradict the spirit of the Bible itself. 
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It is not the letter but the spirit of the Scriptures that gives 
life ; the letter apart from the spirit can profit nothing, and may 
lead to death. 

Neither does the proper relation of the State to Religion 
necessarily require that the Bible should be used in the public 
schools established and supported by the government, or that 
the specific doctrines of religion should be taught in these 
schools. Of course it does not require that the use of God’s 
word, or instruction in religion, should be absolutely excluded. 
Whether they should be admitted or not, can only be deter- 
mined by circumstances, Under any circumstances, however, 
it is questionable whether the indiscriminate use of the Bible 
in public schools is proper. There are not a few things in it 
which were not designed for children, and the bringing of these 
things before them cannot therefore be expected to do them 
any good. Besides this there is much in the Bible, also, which, 
without note or comment, can scarcely fail to be misunderstood 
and misused by the young and ignorant. As for specifically 
religious teaching, this is always desirable when it can be im- 
parted without giving offence and awakening opposition. Such 
instruction, if given by properly qualified instructors, under 
the circumstances indicated, can never fail to be beneficial to 
the interests of the State. But when the Christian Church is 
divided as in our country, the impracticability of introducing 
it is of course evident, as it could do only harm by occasion- 
ing unnecessary strife and bitterness. While, however, it is 
proper that under certain circumstances both the Bible aud 
specific religious instruction should be excluded from the pub- 
lic schools, yet it is never proper that these schools should be 
conducted in a spirit of indifference or opposition to religion. 
On the contrary, they should positively be conducted in har- 
mony with the general principles of religion. This we hold to 
be of the utmost importance to the interests of the State, and, 
therefore, we believe, that no avowed opponent of religion 
should be allowed to teach in them, or any books which may 
have been prepared from an antichristian stand-point, be per- 
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mitted to be used for instruction in them. Over against this view 
it is indeed claimed that the instruction imparted should be 
absolutely neutral. But neutrality, as regards religion, as we 
have already had occasion to observe, is impossible. Men 
must, in the very nature of the case, be either for religion gr 
against it. And the bias of a man necessarily manifests itself 
finally more or less in his thoughts and actions. A Christian 
will unconsciously look at things and present them to others in 
the light of his religion, and an atheist, or a skeptic, in the re- 
flection of his atheism or skepticism. Then religion is so in- 
terwoven with the thinking and doings of men, that it is 
utterly impossible to engage, either as a pupil or a teacher, in 
any excepting the most elementary studies, without being con- 
fronted with it. It is wholly inconceivable, for instance, how 
any one could properly teach the history of the last two thou- 
sand years without saying anything either for or against the 
religion of Jesus, or touching upon its claims to be the.abso- 
lutely true religion of the human race! But if neutrality be 
impossible, then the State, to be true to itself, and avoid final 
ruin, must, if it impart instruction at all, impart such as is favo- 
rable to religion. 

What holds true of the questions just considered, holds 
equally true of the question, Should the State support reli- 
gion by directly or indirectly giving pecuniary aid to the 
Church? This, too, must be determined by circumstances. 
When the cause of true religion can be advanced by such sup- 
port, it may properly be given, but when injury to this cause 
would result from it, then it should be withheld. As a rule, 
if we may judge from the testimony of history, large contri- 
butions of this kind have not proved advantageous to the cause 
of vital godliness, but have decidedly tended to corrupt and 
secularize the Church. On the contrary, the exemption from 
taxation of actual places of worship, and of purely charitable 
institutions founded and supported by the Church, so far, we 
think, has clearly proved to be proper and right. There are 
some, indeed, who are opposed even to this, but their objec- 
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tions do not seem to us to carry with them any great force. 
No evil, we believe, can be shown to have resulted from this 
favor, but good we are certain has been done by it, in that it 
has encouraged the erection of houses of worship, and the 
founding of charitable institutions. Because the property of 
private individuals and corporations generally is taxed, is no 
reason why Church edifices and charitable institutions should 
be taxed, as they materially differ from other property, in that 
they are expressly intended for the benefit of the public, and 
not for the advancement, in any proper sense, of private in- 
terests. Should, however, the exemption from taxation of 
such property from any cause become prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of religion, then the State should not grant it any longer. 
We trust, however, that it will be a long time before any such 
cause will exist in our country, inasmuch as we believe its ex- 
istence would show that fundamentally wrong views had be- 
come prevalent among the people—views which would prove 
detrimental to all true progress. 

To the view we are advocating we are aware it is urged as a 
serious objection, that for the State to favor religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools supported by taxation, and to give 
pecuniary aid to religion, is to coerce those who do not believe 
in the religion favored to support it, and thus to violate the 
sacred rights of conscience. A little serious consideration of 
the subject must, however, make evident the fallacy of this 
objection. The State, under the view we maintain, does 
not favor religion simply because it is religion, but because it 
is its own interest to do so. The taxes which it exacts, and 
which it devotes to the support of religion in the way specified, 
it exacts not for the sake of religion, but for its own sake. In 
compelling men to pay these taxes, therefore, it does not coerce 
them to support religion, but to support the government. Now 
if this be to violate the rights of conscience, then it must be a 
violation of the rights of conscience to compel a man to obey 
any law of which he may not approve! For our part, we can- 
not see how the State’s favoring religion can do injustice to 
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any one, or violate the rights of conscience, so long as men 
are left entirely free to worship, or not, as they may choose, 
On the contrary, the State’s pursuing this course we firmly be- 
lieve to be indispensable to the prosperity and happiness of a 
people. 





Art. V.—FREEDOM IN THE TRUTH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


No one who observes closely the movements in the Protes- 
tant Churches of the present day can fail to see that what is 
called the age of orthodox confessionalism is drawing to a close, 
in order to make way for a new period in which a more Catho- 
lic form of Protestant Christianity shall prevail. Perhaps these 
movements are even deeper und more comprehensive than we 
have thus designated them ; because there are stirrings in Chris- 
tendom beyond Protestantism, in the Roman and the Greek 
Church, and movements in the orderings of Providence as re- 
lated to their history, that may indicate the approach of a new 
era for Christianity as a whole. We cannot forecast and inter- 
pret the way in which God leads His Church, but one law that 
has always prevailed is that old forms pass away and the Church 
renews its life in new forms. The substance remains while the 
form changes. Thus it was with the Church before the flood, 
with that of Noah, and of Abraham, and Moses. 

But our present purpose is to consider our subject merely 
with reference to a movement going forward with accumulating 
force in Protestantism. 

In Germany a new era in theology was indeed inaugurated 
already by Schleiermacher, which aimed to reach a new stand- 
point by making the person of Christ the central principle of 
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Christianity, and ever since German theology has moved in a 
new line of development. We do not say that the unionistic 
theology of Germany has proved by any means a complete suc- 
cess. It has been accompanied by some speculations, and per- 
haps a rationalistic tendency, which have affected it unfavora- 
bly in the estimation of the Protestant Churches of other coun- 
tries. But no movement in theology can ignore the great de- 
velopments in Germany, as may plainly be seen by the great ac- 
count that is made of German philosophic and theological learn- 
ing in England and America at the present time. 

The general tendency to which we refer has taken root, how- 
ever, outside of Germany in a somewhat independent way. Par- 
ticularly notable are the remarkable developments in the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland. One aspect of the movement 
there is referred to in an article in the Contemporary Review 
for August on The Critical Movement in the Free Church of 
Scotland by the Rev. Professor Lindsay. This refers to the 
question whether critical freedom and dogmatic orthodoxy are 
opposed to each other ; whether it is possible to remain faith- 
ful to modern criticism, and yet remain faithful to the dogma- 
tic Creed of the Church; whether dogma and history are two 
irreconcilable things, the one of which must conquer. The 
prosecution against Professor Robertson Smith in reference to 
his theory of biblical criticism broke down ingloriously in the 
General Assembly, and the Professor was fully vindicated. Other 
cases there have taken another direction involving the authority 
of the dogmatic theology of the Presbyterian Church, and the 
result was an action modifying the strict interpretation of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 

It is known also that years ago it was proclaimed even from 
Princeton, that it is not necessary, in order to be received into 
the communion of the Presbyterian Church, to hold all the 
particular phases of doctrine in the Westminster Confession, 
but only its essential features. The reunion of the Old and 
New Schools some years ago was brought about, not by the 
victory of either form of belief, but a growing consciousness 
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that church unity does not require uniformity in all phases of 
dogmatic faith. The very fact that the question of modifying 
and changing certain phases of theological doctrine in the 
Presbyterian Confession is agitated reveals the tendency which 
is evidently growing in that body. 

But the tendency towards reaching a stand-point beyond the 
closely binding authority of confessionalism is felt in all the 
Churches. It is not necessary to refer to particular indications. 
It is coming to be realized that the unity of the Protestant 
Church cannot be looked for in entire uniformity of doctrine. 
Such unity in Christian life exists and is generally acknowledged. 
Why then should confessional differences among the historical 
Protestant Churches exclude free fellowship with each other and 
united work for the advancement of the Kingdom of Christ ? 

The question is a difficult one. While its answer is not to be 
found in seeking to bring all Protestant bodies on the platform 
of one existing Church-confession, neither is it to be sought in 
the direction of latitudinarianism. It is not by the mere nega- 
tive process of lopping off all special and particular articles until 
by this process we come back to a few general dogmas, on which 
all can agree, that the desired help is to be found. Togo back 
in that negative way would only be to begin the long contest 
over again. History does not go backward nor repeat itself. 
If the Protestant Church would come to greater unity on what 
is called the essentials, it must be under the inspiration of some 
new principle which will bring about a change in the standpoint 
from which particular phases of doctrine are viewed, otherwise 
the union would be merely negative and negatory. If there 
was a valid reason for the Churches separating on points of doc- 
trine, there must be a valid reason for their being able to unite 
notwithstanding those differences. In other words those dif- 
ferences must in some way lose their former significance ; and 
this would require some new apprehension of the one unchange- 
able Christian faith. That the Church is approaching such a 
renewal of its life we think the signs of the times clearly in- 


dicate. 
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An interesting essay towards helping in resolving the prob- 
lem before the Protestant Church appeared in the last number 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra, by Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, of Newark, 
N. J., on the subject Christ and Paul. His object is to show 
that the teaching of Christ is more Catholic and primary than 
that of Paul. Christ spake from the bosom of the Godhead 
directly and for the whole world and all ages; while Paul 
though inspired, dealt mainly with a particular problem, the rela- 
tion of Judaism to Christianity. The teaching of our Lord 
has characteristic differences as compared with that of Paul ; 
the former is not presented in the systematic, logical, form 
which distinguishes the latter. It was Paulinism specially that 
exerted its influence in the Reformation, just because the prob- 
lem that confronted the Church then was in many respects 
similar to the question between Christianity and Judaism. One 
portion of the work of the Reformers was to counteract and 
overcome the Judaizing errors of the Roman Church. Hence 
Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith came into the as- 
cendant, and his epistles to the Romans and the Galatians 
were the principal Scripture employed by the Reformers. So 
also against the heathenizing and Pelagian tendencies in the 
Roman Church the doctrine of the divine sovereignty and predes- 
tination came to occupy a chief placein theology. All the Re- 
formers, Luther and Zuingli, as well as Calvin, it is known, 
held the doctrine of predestination. Now, the writer of the 
article we are noticing, maintains that while special doctrines, 
such as justification by faith and predestination, may have pro- 
perly come into greatest prominence in such an age as the Re- 
formation, when special errors were to be overcome, and these 
then called for particular confessions, making these doctrines, 
in some cases at least, central; yet the Protestant Church must 
now settle back on the teachings of Christ, which present a 
broader basis. This is not much different from the theory, ad- 
vanced first we believe by Schelling, that the Church must pass 
through three stages, the Petrine, the Pauline, and the Johan- 
nean. The first the legalistic in the Roman Church, the second 
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the apprehension of salvation freely by grace through faith, and 
the third the reign of love or charity, in which faith and 
works come to a real inward union. It is no doubt better to 
bring forward the teaching of our Lord Himself as embracing 
the most spiritual form of Christianity, for while John is no 
doubt nearest to the heart of Christ in his inspired teaching, 
yet no Apostle, even though inspired, can stand on a full 
equality with Him who is the personal Truth, and who spake 
as never man spake. 

More profound and far-reaching, because going more fully to 
the root of the great problem with which the Church is strug- 
gling, in our estimation, are the masterly articles by Dr. J. W. 
Nevin in the MeRceRsBuRG REVIEW, commencing with October, 
1876. The first article is on the Spiritual World, Oct., ’76; 
the second on The Testimony of Jesus, Jan., 77 ; the third on 
The Spirit of Prophecy, April, 77; the fourth on Biblical An- 
thropology, July, 77; and the fifth on Sacred Hermeneutics, 
Jan., 78; the whole forming a connected series for these who 
are able to understand the underlying principles. These articles 
imply throughout that there must be a new apprehension of 
Christianity as a divine life flowing from the Lord through His 
Word, and that this calls for a deeper and more spiritual appre- 
hension of the Word of God, as standing above theological for- 
mulas and church confessions, not merely for intellectual know- 
ledge, but especially for the new regenerate life. 

All the articles referred to, while they include other questions, 
especially Dr. Nevin's, bear directly upon the subject at the 
head of this article, viz., how the Church is to attain to free- 
dom in the truth, how it is to stand together in the substance of 
the Christian life so as to overcome the theological and confes- 
sional differences that have held it in a state of division and an- 
tugonism. The problem is certainly important, and is destined, 
we think, to enlist, as it is even now enlisting, the profoundest 
thought of the Protestant Church on both sides of the ocean. 
It would be presumption in us to attempt to present a solution 
of the question, That can come only by a historical struggle 
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that may yet shake the Churches to their foundation. But we 
may venture some remarks on what we regard as preliminary to 
the final settlement of the great question. 

We have already intimated that freedom from undue bondage 
to confessionalism is not to be sought for in mere latitudina- 
rianism, it is not to be a merely negative principle. That is, 
indeed, one of the dangers to which the normal tendency in the 
Church is exposed. It will not do to take our various confes- 
sions and begin to pare them down so as to eliminate their dif- 
ferences with a view to uniting on what is left. Unquestionably 
these Reformation and modern confessions are entirely too 
elaborate and particularistic to stand permanently as the united 
confession of the whole Protestant Church. This has long been 
felt. Even particular denominations no longer insist on their 
members subscribing to all the particular phases of doctrine 
the confession may contain as necessary to salvation. So also 
they are less tenacious in insisting on every phase of denomi- 
national doctrine as absolutely essential to the doctrinal purity 
of the Church. 

But the Church cannot advance by merely going backward 
to what may be regarded as primary and primitive articles of 
faith. This process has been tried. Puseyism or Tractarianism 
in the Anglican Church tried it. Calixtus in the Lutheran 
Church long before advocated the same theory. To go back to 
primary, essential articles of faith with no new principle would 
be to subject ourselves to the necessity of going over again the 
same course of development. Hence Tractarians are impelled 
by a sort of logical necessity to go to Rome.‘ To undertake to 
go back to one Reformation symbol, the Augsburg Confession, 
for instance, as the Lutherans of the General Council advocate, 
is equally impossible. Proceeding from the same standpoint, 
and with no new principles, the same antagonisms would be de- 
veloped over again. Repristination is not the remedy required. 

With the prevalent views on the binding importance of con- 
fessions no remedy can be found in uniting on what are called 
the essentials of the Christian faith. The first difficulty would 
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be in deciding what are essentials, and when found if that 
were possible, the next difficulty would arise in interpreting 
their meaning. We do not mean here to assert that in all the 
Reformation Confessions there are not certain essential articles 
of faith that rise in importance above others. We believe there 
are such, and we believe that the time will come when they will 
stand out conspicuously as the common faith of the Church. 
But what we mean is that we are not to get at these and unite 
on them by a mere process of elimination—by merely cutting 
out certain articles which now separate the Churches, That 
would be for many Churches, no doubt, a violation of con- 
science, or it would imply an indifference towards what they 
regard as the truth which would argue a want of all earnest faith. 
There is unquestionably a great danger here to be avoided and 
shunned. False doctrine vitiates true faith. The Scriptures 
condemn it and the Church has endured some of her greatest 
struggles in seeking to eliminate it. Indifference here is fatal. 
The truth will take form through the intelligence, and men will 
have doctrines which they conscientiously hold, and which are 
sacred to them. ‘Truth is particular as well as general, and to 
attempt to hold it in a broad generalization while indifferent to 
its particular forms for the individual conscience is a mere 
delusion. In this way a man might believe in God and yet deny 
all the distinctive articles of Christianity. A Church built on 
such a foundation would be like a house built upon the sand. 
The remedy is not to come in such mere negation. 

But while all this must be maintained, it is nevertheless 
true that there may be doctrinal differences without disturbing 
the unity of faith. Truth is not something merely nor pri- 
marily for the intellect. It grounds itself in life and receives 
inspiration from love. This is implied by our Saviour’s words, 
“If ye continue in my word ye shall be my disciples indeed ; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” The source of truth is the Lord Himself, and His 
Word carries in it the substance of His life for man. “My 
words they are spirit and they are life.” The Word of God is 
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not like human words. It is a revelation from the bosom of 
the Godhead, and pertains to the realities of the spiritual 
world. Hence it differs from all scientific knowledge, and can- 
not come to us primarily in scientific form. Our Lord’s 
teaching, says Dr. McIlvaine, was highly figurative and un- 
systematic. ‘‘In fact no other method was possible to Ilim, as 
the revealer of the spiritual world in the highest forms in which 
it could be made known to us. For if He had undertaken to 
define and systematize the truth, to eliminate its antinomies, to 
harmonize its apparently conflicting aspects by tracing out the 
logical connections between them, it would have been necessary 
for Him either to reveal the whole truth, which was impossible, 
or to clothe these glimpses or fragments of it in lower and less 
adequate forms; in which case He must have renounced the 
pre-eminent character and object in and for which, as ‘a 
teacher sent from God’ He had come into the world.” 

Therefore it is that a right apprehension of the truth depends 
on a right spiritual condition. Only they can know the truth 
who stand in the truth, They who continue in the Word of 
Christ shall know the truth. The disciples could not understand 
our Lord’s teaching until after the coming of the Holy Spirit. 
Union with the spiritual world was necessary in order to under- 
stand the things of that world. ‘If I have told you earthly 
things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of 
heavenly things?” Yet, it may be said, it is the word that is 
to enlighten the soul, and it seems a paradox to say that the 
word cannot be apprehended until the soul is enlightened, but 
such paradoxes are contained in our Lord’s teaching. There 
is a certain amount of light in the word for every one who 
hears, but it is only when the truth has been received into the 
will that the true light illumines the mind. There is an inner 
spiritual ear that must be opened in order to hear the truth of 
the spiritual world. 

We make these remarks to show that the truth of God’s 
word is not primarily doctrine for the intellect, and therefore 
doctrinal formulas and statements, however necessary and im- 
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portant in their place, can never usurp the living truth of God’s 
word. 

But, now, while the truth is thus a living spiritual power, 
flowing from our Lord Himself, and as such, one and the same 
for all men, it is also endlessly various. It cannot be appre- 
hended by two persons in precisely the same way. We speak 
of the doctrinal differences among different denominations. 
But the difference and divergence do not stop here. We may 
trace them out in the thinking of individual men. Paul did 
not apprehend the truth intellectually just as Peter did, and 
John differs from both. And if this was the case with these 
representative apostles, it will be the same with other represen- 
tative minds in other ages. ‘‘ The truths of the spiritual world 
are transcendent and ineffable; in other words, they cannot be 
adequately conceived of by the human faculties, much less ex- 
pressed in human language. The reason of this is, that they 
belong to the realm of the infinite, whilst our faculties are 
finite, and all our words have necessarily a defining or limiting 

Our most perfect comprehension of them can be 
nothing better than an infant’s conception of the solar system. 
. . . « In consequence of this manifold, transcendent and ia- 
effable nature of the truth, it cannot be fully expressed even 
in the words of inspiration itself. These words are not to be 
interpreted as complete revelations, but they are to be re- 
garded rather as index fingers pointing upwards, and directing 
us where to look in order that we may see for ourselves as 
much as we have capacity for seeing of the things which they 
can only indicate. For the Scriptures, in all their fulness, 
give us nothing more than glimpses into the infinite. That 
which is revealed, and is capable of being known by us, bears 
no proportion to that which is unrevealed, and incapable of 
being known. At the same time we know that truth is one, 
and, consequently, that every particular truth which has been 
revealed bears relation to, and is necessarily conditioned and 
modified by every other truth of the great whole which re- 
mains unknown.” (Dr. Mcllvaine, in Bibliotheca Sacra). 
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We may not assent to everything in this quotation, but it 
contains some important truths. It is true that no one but 
Christ, who is the personal truth, can reveal it most perfectly 
and fully, so far as it is possible to be revealed to finite beings. 
Hence the revelation in Him is in the way of life. Certainly 
His inspiration in the hypostatic union of His person was more 
than the inspiration of an apostle, and His words must stand 
above the words of an inspired apostle. So also it is true that 
the Word of God, revealing spiritual things, cannot be fully 
fathomed by the finite mind—by the ordinary rules of logical 
interpretation. And this, then, confirms what Dr. Nevin has 
argued in his article on Sacred Hermeneutics, that Biblical in- 
terpretation cannot reach the infinite spiritual depths of the 
Word of God by the merely ordinary laws and sense of limited, 
finite, thought and language. 

Hence all theological and dogmatic apprehension of the 
Word of God must be inadequate and imperfect. It is there- 
fore simply puerile to suppose for a moment that any given 
system of theology can give us the complete and entire truth 
of God’s Word. These systems, as we know, serve their time 
and are then superseded by others. If any such logical exhi- 
bition of truth could be permanent, our Lord would no doubt 
have given us the revelation in that form. But He has not 
done so. Hence it is clear that the revelation in the Word of 
God must ever stand forth above all systematic explanations 
and representations of it for the human intelligence. Hence, 
too, the Word of God must ever stand above all human creeds 
and denominational confessions. These are human, while the 
Word of God is divine. The difference was insisted on by the 
Reformers, and is a standing article of belief in the whole Pro- 
testant Church. 

It is very evident, however, that the full significance of this 
principle of Protestantism, which assigns supreme authority to 
the Word of God, was not present even to the minds of the 
Reformers themselves, or at any rate to the minds of those 
who built on their foundations. It was not long before human 
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doctrines and systems of doctrine began to usurp the place of 
the Word, and the reign of Protestant scholasticism set in. The 
long and dreary war of contending sects, each one holding up 
its shibboleth as the only test and guarantee of the whole 
truth, has clearly proved that it is impossible to set forth the 
fulness of the Word of God in any one confession. This must 
be so, simply because the Word of God contains the fulness of 
revelation, and in the best form for human apprehension, 
while all confessions are reproductions and reflections of the 
truth. These latter are proper and necessary in their time 
and place, in order to exclude theoretical error, just as it is ne- 
cessary for the Church, in the exercise of discipline, to exclude 
practical wrong-doing and open sin. But within certain limits 
these confessions themselves must make room for, and allow 
diversity of theological opinion. If this were not the case 
they would become mere dead petrifactions. Christianity is 
ever active in its unfolding in the life of the race. Truth is 
living, not dead. This active movement of truth extends to 
the life-problem of every individual Christian. The truth 
becomes a living and leavening power in his life, and its appre- 
hension is constantly modified by his life-experience. So 
there are representative characters in the Church as in the 
world, men whose lives and life-struggles embody principles 
that become of central guiding influence for others. 

This freedom is especially called for in the case of confes- 
sions that embody not only the dogmas to be received, but a 
lengthy system of theological opinions and even explanations 
of opinions. To bind the conscience to all these opinions 
would be only another bondage brought in to take the place 
of papal infallibility. A person may believe the general doc- 
trine of the divine sovereignty and election, as taught by our 
Lord and St. Paul, but he may not be just prepared to give 
his assent to the explanation of that doctrine as given, for 
instance, in the Westminster Confession, or the Articles of the 
Synod of Dort. He may believe the doctrine of the fall, but 
differ from these confessions in their explanation of its effect 
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on the race. In this way the variety in the method of holding 
and explaining Christian doctrine reaches not only to the dif- 
ferent confessions, but under the confessions it extends further, 
even to individual minds. 

This does not imply that all individual opinions are of equal 
force and authority, but that progress comes even through in- 
dividual minds. A certain measure of the liberty that is allowed 
to particular Churches in the difference of their confessions, 
must be allowed also to individuals in a denomination. Room 
must be made for progress, and this comes usually, not by 
united, conventional legislation at first, but by new light 
thrown upon the subject by certain individuals. While, there- 
fore, each denomination is justified in peremptorily condemning 
false doctrine, it should manifest a liberal spirit towards all 
honest and earnest efforts after greater light and knowledge in 
understanding the Word of God. Not every deviation from 
the theological and confessional views of a denomination are in 
the direction of error; it may be towards a better apprehension 
of the truth. 

It saves trouble, we know, to shut out all such liberty. To 
assert that the confession of any particular denomination is the 
final and absolute rule of doctrine for that body, and to re- 
quire every minister and member to subscribe to and hold it in 
all respects without variation, is an easy way to avoid difficul- 
ties, but such a course cannot be justified and maintained with- 
out sacrificing the Protestant principle, and introducing the 
Roman principle, only the infallible pope now is a confession, 
and not the bishop of Rome. 

Of course, it is easy for the Romanist to take advantage of the 
difficulty here to be met, to urge that it shows the weakness of 
Protestantism and the superiority.of Romanism, which profess- 
es to guarantee certainty and fixedness in its doctrinal teach- 
ing, but the argument cannot deccive those who have studied 
the subject aright. Truth has a progressive unfolding. Its in- 
tellectual apprehension and statement cannot be the same for 
every stage of the Church-life and for every individual. While 
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the revelation in Christ, and in His Word, is one and unchange- 
able, its apprehension must allow of variety and progress in the 
nature of the case. If that were not so,—if the revelation 
could be stated in a doctrinal form for intellectual apprehension 
for all men and for ail time,—then it is inconceivable why our 
Lord did not reveal the truth once for all in that way, and thus 
prevent and preclude the struggles that have arisen in this 
field of controversy. The Romanist replies, that this was not 
necessary simply because Christ established an infallible Church 
that is ever at hand to formulate the truth of the Bible for the 
children. But if such formulation could be complete and final 
once for all in human language, in dogma or confession or theo- 
logy, certainly it would have been safer, easier, better, and have 
prevented division and strife, if it had emanated from our Lord 
Himself. 

Suppose the position is granted that Church confessions and 
theologies are imperfect, and that the truth of the Word of 
God is evolved in and through them in a progressive way, look- 
ing continually to higher knowledges of the truth, what have 
we gained? We answer first, this, that there is and always 
must bea certain amount of liberty allowed in the apprehen- 
sion of Christian doctrine, and the Churches must not quarrel 
with each other and condemn each other because they do not 
all apprehend the truth in precisely the same way theoretically 
or intellectually. That is only a commonplace, it may be said, 
and the question at once arises, how far may this variation be 
allowed without vitiating the truth and converting it into here- 
sy? Weare not afraid to meet that question. It cannot be 
answered by a theological or confessional statement or dictum 
once for all. If it could, we would be brought back to the po- 
sition that revealed truth can be completely and absolutely ex- 
pressed once for all in the form of doctrinal statement, and 
that we have denied. It would puzzle the Church to state just 
how it has decided between the inspired writings of the sacred 
eanon and uninspired writings, and yet we know that under the 
guidance of the Spirit, by external and internal evitlence, it has 
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decided and does decide the question. So also as the questions 
arise the Church, as the ground and pillar of the truth, does 
approve true doctrine and condemn the false, There is a Chris- 
tian consensus in the Church by which error is detected and 
eliminated or condemned. Just at this time, with all the divi- 
sions in Protestantism, and the tendency to advance on former 
confessions, which brings with it also opportunity for evil ten- 
dencies to assert themselves, the conscience of the Church is 
nevertheless quick to detect and condemn any doctrine which 
involves dangerous error. 

This consensus in doctrine is not something arranged in an 
abstract, theoretical way, but it comes with the historical de- 
velopment of the Church. It has its analogy in the develop- 
ment of ethical maxims and laws in the moral constitution of 
society. This is, indeed, based on natural revelation, but it 
may be used as an analogy. The principles of right are not, 
and cannot be, formulated in an abstract theoretical way, but 
they come to a form as the moral idea is developed in the race. 
Thus the common law grew up, and indeed, the whole system 
of jurisprudence, by the union of the ideal and actual. History 
does not originate the principles of morality. They spring from 
the idea of the good, but they come to a concrete form in ac- 
tual history. The general system of law and systems of mo- 
rality must therefore be studied in the light of history. This 
does not mean that the principles of justice and equity are not 
ideally fixed and settled. They are unchangeable, we know, 
but their application to the onward development of human life 
advances with history. 

It may, indeed, be said that in this case we have to do with 
mere natural revelation, the light of truth in human reason, 
whereas in Christianity the data are given in a supernatural 
revelation, and therefore they are fixed and settled for all time. 
But a supernatural revelation must be at least analogous to the 
natural revelation of the same divine Being. If man must ad- 
vance in the apprehension of the truth in the one, it is reason- 
able to suppose that a similar law would hold in the case of the 
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other. And so we find that while the substance of the revela- 
tion is fully made in Christ and His Word, yet its apprehension 
in the form of doctrinal and confessional statement must be 
progressive, and thus vary according to the progress of the 
Christian life and the new and different relations this life occu- 
pies in the onward flow of history. 

But this progress is always in the line of general principles, 
and always of such a character, that what is once gained in the 
way of progress is never lost. Even where some points seem 
to be lost, it will be found that they are really taken up, though 
they may then occupy less prominence, in the new and ad- 
vanced positions. The guidance of the Spirit ensures steady 
progress in the direction of the truth. The movement is di- 
rected by a certain and fixed law. It is not left to the uncer- 
tainty of unassisted reason, but under the moulding power of a 
higher guidance. 

Even in the sphere of natural revelation, no one would con- 
tend that there is no certainty in regard to truth, because men 
continually differ in their apprehension of it. Truth as an ob- 
jective power moulds and directs in the development of human 
knowledge. So also the ethical life of man is held, in its de- 
velopment, bound to the principles of the moral law, so that 
though customs and laws change there is an unchanging 
principle that lives and asserts its presence and power in them 
at all times. The fact that supernatural revelation at once 
places its facts and principles above reason, does not imply that 
they do not take up reason and will in their apprehension. 
Otherwise they would forever stand not only above man, but 
in such a separate form that they could come into no real con- 
junction with his life. But it is not necessary to pursue this 
poiat farther. No infallible doctrine can come between God and 
the believer in such way as to make this dictum the absolute 
and ultimate authority for man’s faith, and thus debar him from 
direct communion with God. Hence the Protestant position must 
stand firm on this point. Nothing but the Word of God itself ap- 
prehended through the Spirit can be the absolute truth for man. 
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It must follow then, not only that the truth as present in this 
Word is the immediate, direct and ultimate power for the believ- 
er in his own personal salvation, but that it is the source from 
which even new light must come to guide the Church in doc- 
trinal and confessional development and progress. 

Church confessions then have only a relative, not absolute, 
authority. The confessions of one period may have more au- 
thority at one time than at another. The confessions of the 
Reformation, for instance, occupy a different position from those 
that may arise under the direction of less general authority in 
ordinary times. Certain principles of the Word of God came 
out in the consciousness of the Church more generally at that 
epoch, than in the mere rise of a sect or creed of some would- 
be reformer at other times. Every one must feel this. But 
even they may not be allowed gradually to assume a sacredness 
by the time they have ruled the faith of the Church so as to 
come to stand as infallible and ultimate declarations or formu- 
las of the truth. Freedom must be allowed even in their inter- 
pretation, and when the time is ripe for new advances the way 
must be open for bringing them under newcriticism. The pre- 
paration for such new judgment on the productions of the past 
must appear in the general mind of the Church. It will assert 
itself from different sections, showing that the life is bursting 
through old forms and formulas and seeking to clothe itself in 
those that are new. Representative men will arise who become 
organs for the utterance of the general want and also for the 
supply of this want. They in turn will be subjected to the 
careful examination and judgment of the Church, until by this 
free process the old passes away and the new comes in. 

At such epochs the Word of God reveals new realms of truth 
for the Church. Its spiritual depths are unfathomable. Much 
lies hidden there just because the Church has not been ripe for 
its apprehension. Just as an individual Christian cannot take in 
the fullness of the word except as he becomes prepared for it by 
the actual experience of his life, so the Church at large must 
grow ripe for the reception of what has hitherto been veiled 
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from sight. There are no doubt some who may be startled by the 
assertion that new truth is yet to be evolved from the Word of 
God. Has the Church been in possession of the Bible for 
eighteen centuries and of a large portion of it for many centu- 
ries more, it may be asked, and has its meaning not yet been 
fully understood? And does not such a view make room for all 
sorts of new theories to disturb the peace of the Church? The 
same fear was expressed when Biblical scholars began to in- 
vestigate the various readings in the manuscripts of the New 
Testament. When thousands of these different readings were 
produced, the timid began to ask whether there was any 
certainty as to what is really the inspired Word of God. But 
it was soon manifest that these various readings disturbed no 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith. 

So now some consciences may be disturbed at the idea of 
bringing out an improved translation of the Bible. But as a 
translation of the Bible is a human work, and as no portion of 
the Church has ever claimed that any one translation is inspired 
(even the Roman Church does not make this claim for the 
Vulgate), it is very plain that changes and progress in trans- 
lating do not affect the inspiration of the original Word of God. 

Now as there is progress in this external study of the Bible, 
so we claim there is and must be progress in the more internal 
apprehension of its truths by the faith of the Church. For 
this very reason the Bible is a living standard by which to test 
and direct the progress in doctrine. Just here is the safeguard 
for theolagical progress. When the truth of a given dogma 
reaches a ripeness of apprehension and the Church seeks to 
carry it forward to new forms of statement, or when doctrines 
seem to be involved in hopeless antagonism, the Church is not 
left to the guidance of mere reason in making an advance, but 
the Word of God reveals new and greater light through the ever- 
present Spirit. 

Take for instance the central dogma of the person of Christ. 
This dogma came to its fullest statement in the Council of Chal- 
cedon after passing through a succession of contests with error. 
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Ebionism, Gnosticism, Arianism, Eutychianism, Apollinarianism, 
Nestorianism, and Monophysitism, were all left behind. Then 
came still another contest in regard to the question of two wills 
in Christ, and a decision was reached. But must we conclude 
that the Church can never get beyond even all these decisions, 
and reach a still more satisfactory apprehension of this dogma? 
Did not the Reformation develop still another antithesis in the 
dispute between the Reformed and the Lutherans in regard to 
the ubiquity of the humanity of Christ, and the communicatio 
idiomatum, an antithesis which sundered the two Churches on 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper? And must we not expect 
to find a solution of this difference in a deeper apprehension of 
the Word of God in its teachings on this subject? If the 
measure of our apprehending the meaning of the Word of God 
were limited and fixed once for all, then indeed there would be 
no hope of progress in resolving the antagonisms of doctrine 
history. 

Indeed we may say that just here is to be found the key that 
must successively unlock all doctrinal difficulties in the Church. 
“What think ye of Christ?” is the question of all questions 
for theology. This is central for all doctrine. In the degree 
in which the Church comes to apprehend the mystery of the 
person of Christ, in that degree will it be able to apprehend all 
Christian doctrines. In that mystery of mysteries is contained 
all true knowledge both of God and man, and their relation, the 
one to the other. 

The Romanist may indeed ask in a spirit of triumph, can it 
be that the Church does not yet comprehend the person of 
Christ? And does Protestantism make such a confession ? 
We are not startled nor disturbed by these questions. The 
Church has always embraced the substance of this great mystery 
by faith, and it has always apprehended and known enough in 
regard to it for the purpose of salvation, but it has never 
fathomed or exhausted the mystery, and therefore there is room 
for as much progress in the knowledge of the truth on this 
subject in the future as there has been in the past. Nay, the 
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mystery is infinite, and finite intelligence will forever advance 
in the knowledge of it. But this progress must always be in 
the light of God’s Word, which is none other than the testi- 
mony of the everliving Logos Himself in union with our 
humanity. 

Who then will call a halt in regard to the advancement of 
Christian doctrine and Church confessions? Who will venture 
to say, we have reached an absolute standard according to 
which all must be judged? The very thought is absurd. And 
yet there are those who not only seem to imagine that they 
have found such a standard, but they would make their own 
private interpretation of it an infallible rule for all others. 
The question of improving and amending the Reformation con- 
fessions is only amatter of time. If the world continues to 
stand such amendment must as certainly come as the Church is 
making progress and Christian history moving onward. 

We have discussed a general question, and we do not propose 
to enter upon details. These details are engaging earnest dis- 
cussion in the Church everywhere at the present time. They 
must be settled in the light of historical progress under the 
guidance of the Word of God. To resist such progress is to 
stand before the stream of history itself and attempt to stop it 
in its course. 

The great practical lesson we aim at is, that there must be 
Freedom in the truth. This does not mean freedom for error. 
It does not mean that license must be given for the spread of 
heretical notions and opinions. It does not mean that the 
Church is to grow indifferent in regard to doctrines in the spirit 
of latitudinarianism. For error there must be no charity. But 
there must be the largest charity in the truth. This is what 
the age demands, And such charity is not in any way incon- 
sistent with determined opposition to heretical views. The 
wisdom of the serpent must be combined with the harmlessness 
of the dove. 

As applied to internal dissension and strife, where parties 
are equally conscientious in their love of truth and their hatred 
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of error, it means freedom. The settlement or reconciliation, 
to be lasting, cannot come by surrendering conscientious opinions 
for the mere purpose of peace or compromise. It cannot come 
by merely going back to the past to find there a human direc- 
tory for all time. Compromise is always in order when the two 
parties are prepared to yield minor points in the spirit of a 
common devotion to a higher and more ultimate truth. In the 
absence of this it settles nothing, and in the absence of this the 
only true course is the one of progress in the spirit of mutual 
forbearance and charity. With true faith in the Word of God 
the Church need fear no antagonisms. That light will always 
lead the way and illumine the way for the followers of Christ. 
The motto then will be, In essentials unity, in doubtful things 
liberty, in all things charity. 





Art. VI.—HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. NICHO- 
LAS P. HACKE, OF GREENSBURG, PA. 


BY REV. GEO, B. RUSSELL, D.D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DeatH has added to the list of departed Church fathers of 
our Reformed communion in West Pennsylvania lately, the 
name of Rev. Nicholas P. Hacke, D.D. Third pastor of the 
Greensburg charge in the order of time, his term of service 
covers more than half a century of most interesting history. 
Father Weber’s pastorate, running from the origin of the 
charge till 1816, a period of thirty-three years, long, indeed, 
in itself, is little more than half the time of the memorable 
service of him whose recent death terminates, for that section, 
at least, a historical period. Much of what belongs to the 
charge itself may be found in the “ History of the Reformed 
Church within the Bounds of the Westmoreland Classis, 1876.” 
But there are personal recollections of Father Hacke, now of 
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blessed memory, which belong also to history. The Church 
at large, as well as his many personal friends, holding a com- 
mon interest in such a life and its work, may justly call for 
some tribute to his memory. 

Long holding rank asa faithful minister, a good man, and 
an honored citizen, the Rev. Dr. Hacke may justly be re- 
garded by the Reformed Church in Western Pennsylvania as 
of historical character. It is a mournful privilege to dis- 
charge, by request, the fraternal duty of making a brief bio- 
graphical record to the memory of this highly-esteemed father 
of Israel. Our Christian funeral rites, in which so many 
lately joined, closed up a most interesting chapter of personal 
influence and ministerial activity, having a wide range, yet 
bounded by but a single pastorate in a whole lifetime, running 
through the unusually long period of unbroken official work 
among the same people for fifty-eight years. 

The historical facts which we here put upon record, are 
taken mainly from documents furnished by our venerable 
friend himself, or gathered from personal intercourse with him 
during years of intimate confidence. The effort to condense, 
as much as necessary, may fail to set forth some of the more 
interesting points belonging to a fuller biographical sketch of 
one of the most laborious Western pioneer servants of our 
Lord Jesus. Having long led the sacramental host as a prince, 
he has now been called by the Master to the possession as heir 
of the crown of life. 

Rev. Nicholas P. Hacke, D.D., was born in Baltimore, Md., 
Sept. 20, 1890, and was baptized in infancy by the Rev. Dr. 
Dryer, then Reformed minister in that city. The father, 
Nicholas Hacke, a native of Bremen, the chief commercial 
city on the Weser, came to America in 1792-3. The mother, 
Sophia Smith before marriage, was a native of Zweibriicken 
on the Rhine. The family name seems to be of French origin, 
and doubtless comes from the Protestants who left France on 
account of the religious persecutions following the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. 
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The father, in the war of 1812-15, was a member of the 
Baltimore Green Yeagers, a military organization of some 
note at that time. He fought in his company against the 
British with distinction in the battles of Bladensburg, Balti- 
more and North Point. At the latter place his business part- 
ner, Capt. Andre, fell near his side, his head pierced by a ball 
while in the act of gallantly commanding his company to 
charge. Piety, patriotism, and honest business fidelity belong 
to the family by inheritance. The father and his eldest son 
both died of yellow fever at Havana, whither they had gone on 
business. For years, therefore, the mother and sisters were 
left mainly to the care of the subject of this notice. They 
were all brought by him to Western Pennsylvania, where. the 
mother died and the sisters were married, the eldest to John 
Graff, the next to George Reiter, another to John Hugus, 
and the last to William Hugus. Thus the family and their 
descendants stand in close relationship with some of the best 
citizens in that part of the State. 

Early having consecrated their child to God, his parents in- 
tended to train him from boyhood and youth for the holy 
ministry. The father’s intention was to have his son well edu- 
cated, first in the German language, and then afterwards also 
at some English seminary; so that he could officiate equally 
well in both languages. For this end the boy, when only nine 
years old, was accordingly sent over to his grandmother, in the 
city of Bremen, for a thorough course of study in the German. 
But the European wars then raging between the first Napoleon 
and the allied powers, lengthened the time of his stay in 
Europe much beyond the first intention. 

During this time of study in Bremen, at the age of thirteen | 
after years of faithful catechetical instruction, the youth was 
confirmed by the Rev. Dr. Myer, Reformed pastor of that 
city. This solemn rite made a deep impression, he tells us, on 
his young heart, and, together with the pious life and godly 
example of the grandmother and aunts, fortified him against 
many subsequent youthful temptations. Having experienced 

37 
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personally the great benefits from this rite, as crowning the 
Reformed system of Christian nurture in catechization, which 
is calculated to lay good foundation in the youthful character 
for future trials, no wonder Dr. Hacke has been, all through 
his long and useful ministry, such a firm and consistent adhe- 
rent to, and advocate of the advantages of this good old Re- 
formed custom of our fathers. 

At the age of sixteen years he returned to America. His 
father, after peace was declared, had gone to visit his mother, 
brother and sisters in Germany; and finding the aged parent 
now rapidly nearing her grave, he remained with her till she 
died; after which, with his son, he set sail in June, 1816, in a 
ship commanded by Capt. Shields, for Baltimore. The voyage 
lasted eight weeks, from June till August. During his long 
stay in Bremen, the American youth had lost all practical use 
of the English tongue, which had been so freely his when he 
was yet a child. English had therefore to be relearned, first 
under a private tutor, and then in more general study, for 
which his course in Europe had fitted him. In the Bremen 
High School, it may be remarked in passing, he sat on the 
same bench, as fellow-student, with the venerable Rev. Dr. 
David Willers, who has been in Western New York what the 
Rev. Dr. Hacke has been in Western Pennsylvania, a success- 
ful pioneer laborer for the Reformed Church. 

Taste and inclination had led this Baltimore youth up to 
this time, to the study and pursuit mainly of the natural sci- 
ences. But he now freely yielded his natural bent to the 
wishes of his father, and changed the general course of his 
studies to theology and special preparation for the gospel min- 
istry. The Reformed Church in this country, at that time, had 
no theological seminary in which to train candidates for the 
sacred office. The schools of the prophets were only under 
private teachers, and students of divinity had to pursue their 
course as best they could in private, under the direction of 
some “approved minister,” in order to qualify themselves for 
the work of preaching Christ and Him crucified. This was 
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the order necessary, then, to take by the young candidate 
Hacke. 

Of the first Reformed congregation of Baltimore, the father 
of the new theological student was then an elder. Here the 
first Rev. Dr. Becker was at that time Pastor. He was an emi- 
nent divine, who had studied at the University of Halle; and 
was sent out in a company of four by the Classis of Amster- 
dam, as a missionary to North America. Not only a learned 
divine was he, but also an eloquent preacher, who drew large 
audiences. He was a fit teacher in precept and example, to 
train young men for the Reformed ministry. Under his care 
accordingly, a number of young theologues were placed; among 
them was our youth just returned fresh from Germany. Here 
he continued his studies until interrupted by the lamented death 
of his beloved preceptor, in 1818. Afterwards, his course was 
resumed and completed under a son of the former teacher, the 
younger Dr. Becker, who was then pastor at the Stone church, 
Northampton County, Pa. While pursuing his studies, the 
yet youthful candidate came by inward spiritual conviction to 
feel more and more the force and solemnity of the call to the 
work of the ministry; and thenceforward never desired to be 
anything else than a minister of the everlasting Gospel. Even 
before his course was finished he longed to engage heart and 
soul in the holy vocation. 

Near the opening of the spring in 1819, the Rev. Henry 
Habliston, then of Greensburg, Pa., having written for several 
young candidates to visit this region with a view of settling in 
the ministry, two of Dr. Becker’s students answered the call, 
Henry Koch and Nicholas P. Hacke. The latter having asked 
his father’s permission to visit the West, was at first refused by 
his considerate parents, on the ground that it was intended when 
the German part of his course was finished, he should then at- 
tend in like manner some English Seminary, in order that, as 
originally designed, he might be able to preach and minister in 
both German and English. But when the son represented to 
his father the great destitution among the Germans of the Re- 
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formed Church in the West, and his yearning desire to become 
at once useful as a missionary among them, the first judgment of 
the father changed. Consent was then freely given, and the 
necessary funds for the trip were provided by paternal love. 
With candidate Koch and farmer Byers, who resided near 
Saucon, and wished to visit his relatives in Mount Pleasant 
Township, Westmoreland County, Pa., the future pastor of 
Greensburg set out on horseback from the farther side of East 
Pennsylvania, for their long and tedious journey over the moun- 
tains. At Reading where they arrived on the second day, the 
heavens opened and showered down a continuous drenching 
rain, which soaked the travelers to the skin, and, what was for 
them worse, made the already bad roads almost impassible. There 
was then as yet, except six miles east of Reading, no turnpike 
from Northampton county to Loudon, in Franklin county, Pa. 
This long muddy ride therefore through rain and gloom dis- 
heartened the young soldiers of the cross, but when they 
reached the north mountains, the sun shone forth in his glory, 
and the clouds as well as gloomy spirits were dispelled. By the 
time Greensburg was reached, the hardships of the week’s jour- 
ney had made them stronger than at the start, and with certain 
inward joyful anticipations, they entered the town, 
Greensburg has improved some since then, and even to them 
it gained on better acquaintance. “ Irishtown,” the eastern and 
first entered part, looked unpromising enough. But from the 
hotel at the top of the hill, could be seen also “ Dutchtown” 
and the more respectable main street up and down. To the 
surprise, however, of the young candidates, they heard only 
English spoken in the place; and if this did not disgust them, 
it at least made them long for the more familiar dialects of such 
places as Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, Lancaster 
and York, where the Germans of Pennsylvania could be heard 
on every street. Mother Drum, a venerable matron of Greens- 
burg, however, allayed their fears by assuring them that the 
surrounding country element was quite German enough to make 
their labors in that tongue acceptable, and, no doubt, useful. 
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Previous arrangements had secured appointments for week- 
day services in the several congregations in the country, of the 
Greensburg charge for preaching. This, however, was not to 
be the first effort of our candidate. He had already preached 
once in York county, Pa., once in Baltimore, and also in his 
theological preceptor’s absence for some weeks during a spe- 
cially sickly season, a number of funerals had to be attended 
to, where the youthful student, then yet in his ‘teens had been 
called on to officiate. These first pulpit efforts were, as he sup- 
posed, “‘ poor enough ;” but in the estimate of the people, they 
were more valued. The effects of these remained for years, 
and without even any visit, or much less trial sermons, after- 
wards secured him a flattering call from the Moore township 
charge. It may also here be mentioned, that overtures with a 
view to calls were made to him at different times subsequently 
from Pittsburgh, New Ilolland, Goshenhoppen, Long Schwam, 
Upper Milford, and his native city Baltimore, so that it was 
not of necessity that he never left Greensburg. 

St. Paul’s, or Ridge near Pleasant Unity was the place where 
he first preached in this charge. Here the assembly was small 
and made up mainly of aged people. At Brush Creek, and at 
Harrold’s and at the Manor the audiences were better. But 
in Greensburg the service was held in the old court-house on a 
Sunday, and the attendance was quite large. These services 
were satisfactory to the people, and eventuated in extending a 
call to the candidate. It seems he accepted the overture, with 
the understanding that he should return to the east, complete 
his course of study, and receive license and ordination. 

Henry Koch, his traveling companion and fellow-student, 
having visited Venango county, now Clarion, and received a 
call from the churches there, the two then set out on their 
return journey to the east, by way of the Northern turnpike, 
through Mauch Chunk and the water gap of the Lehigh, to 
their student home in the Northampton county, the Stone 
Church parsonage. Here they safely arrived, and at once, 
after their somewhat eventful visit, resumed their studies, until 
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the meeting of the Synod held that year in Lancaster, Pa., 
where they were examined, licensed and ordained to the office of 
the holy ministry. 

It was in those days the custom to send the licentiates and 
newly ordained ministers, especially if they were young, to 
serve for a time as missionaries in some distant part of our 
church territory. According to this law, it fell to the lot of 
Rey. Nicholas P. Hacke to be ordered by the Synod, to North 
Carolina. He accepted the appointment, and immediately pur- 
posed to set out for the field of his future labors. Having first 
visited his parents at Baltimore, he then repaired to Hagers- 
town, where he was to receive his full commission and outfit 
from the Rev. James R. Reilly who was at that time the treasurer 
of the Mission Board. While tarrying some days at Hagers- 
town waiting for his documents the young missionary was 
appointed by Rev. Jonathan Rahauser, pastor, to preach in the 
stone church on the hill at the eastern part of the town. 
Finally, the Rev. Mr. Reilly announced to him that there were 
not funds in the treasury sufficient to justify the trip to North 
Carolina, and therefore he advised that the missionary go 
instead, to the charge he had formerly visited in Westmore- 
land county, Pa. This he at once resolved to do. 

Having already been supplied by his father with the needed 
funds and also with clothing, books and a horse, he therefore 
started for his future home in Greensburg; where in due time, 
without accident or further trouble he early in October 1819 
safely arrived. The congregation of the charge received him 
gladly. Without delay he began his ministerial labors among 
them. No stipulated sum for salary was promised in the 
call. For his support the minister as was the custom, “took 
what fell.” “A preacher then had to rely upon Providence ; 
but it was far easier to do so in those days than now’’—the 
pastor of near three-score years trial remarks. 

For sixty dollars a year, (what he had to pay was a fixed sum), 
he was to receive “‘ boarding, lodging, and horse-feed into the 
bargain,” from Mr. Jacob Hugus, a farmer living in the country 
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some miles from Greensburg. In this home also the Lord pro- 
vided him early an help-meet in the person of Susan Hugus, 
with whom he lived in the holy estate of Christian wedlock, 
amid a]l the mutual joys, trials, toils and cares common to a 
parsonage life, for more than forty years, until she was called 
to her final rest. An intelligent family of nine children, six 
sons and three daughters grew up around the family hearth. 
The greater part of the parental care of raising them, in the 
necessary absence of the father attending to the duties of his 
large parish, requiring usually from two to five days of the week 
from home, devolved therefore upon the faithful, patient, un- 
complaining mother. 

Entering upon his new charge when he was only a few days 
past his nineteenth birthday, at a time when the severity of the 
financial crisis that had followed the war, was keenly felt espe- 
cially in these western settlements, where but little good money 
was in circulation, many difficulties naturally would confront the 
new and very young pastor. Land and produce had only nominal 
values. This made the voluntary salary precarious and ex- 
ceedingly small; less at times even than Goldsmith’s vicar with 
‘*forty pounds a year.” ‘To make matters worse, the building 
of three new churches in the charge had been begun, in more 
flourishing times. These were now left standing unfinished and 
deeply in debt. Prospects generally looked dark and threatening 
enough. Perplexities multiplied to dampen ardor and zeal. 
Entreme youthful inexperience and want of familiarity with 
many things in the country, made it hard for a young man of 
refinement and culture, born and raised for the most part in 
large cities, to meet these rude frontier troubles. But the 
ardent pastor found true and noble friends among the young, 
helpers among the middle-aged and especially counsellors among 
the older members. These latter, whom he also particularly 
honored and esteemed, gave him wholesome advice and prudent 
counsel—by which he greatly profited. Relations of mutual 
confidence were soon established. These have grown strong and 
lasted for many years; in most cases to the end.. 
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Referring to those youthful trials in early times, the vener- 
able pastor recently said: ‘‘When I go back to those days, I 
often wonder that my members, particularly the aged, could be 
satisfied with my poor endeavors to minister to their spiritual 
wants.” Their patient indulgence and forbearance with him 
then, when he was young and without official experience, was 
always gratefully kept in mind. And hesays: “ This was one of 
the main reasons that induced me to stay with them solong. I 
considered it my duty to devote to them, the later and better 
years of my more matured experience.” He has often been 
required by this consideration to refuse inviting calls elsewhere, 
even to some of the most prominent places in the Reformed 
Church. Young ministers might note this, as a rule of some 
value to themselves. 

Because such warm friendships and strong attachments were 
honest, devoid of hypocrisy and shame, the pastor soon felt at 
home with his people in their rude primitive cabins and plain 
log houses, where many of his days and nights have been 
passed. His presence and personal influence have had their 
good effects in the families. Reaching them through these 
long years, he did much in helping them to refine their homes, 
to educate their children, to improve their domestic stock, to in- 
crease their farm products, and to elevate the whole range of 
every-day life, as well as to make them better Christians. A 
long pastorate of a man with positive character has an influence 
in this respect, which is very far-reaching. 

Elders and deacons in those days of the Church were gene- 
rally candid and outspoken men, upon whose friendly judgment 
and hearty co-operation the pastor in carrying into effect such 
measures as were agreed upon for the benefit of the congrega- 
tions, could confidently rely. Opposition, it is true, had some- 
times to be met ; as, for instance, when introducing better sing- 
ing, pipe organs, stoves and in taking up collections for dif- 
ferent benevolent objects. If such a difficulty arose, it was 
however always overcome by moderation and firmness in the 
exercise of pastoral prudence. The consistory generally, asa 
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matter of charity, stood firm with the minister in all such trials. 
The youngest deacon according to general custom was ever 
ready to help the pastor off his horse at his coming to the 
church, and to have him ready to remount again after services 
were over. The deacons had hard work to make up the several 
amounts allotted to their districts, especially when the annual 
subscriptions ranged from “three-fips” to “ aquarter,”’ “‘three- 
levies” or other odd sums less than a dollar. 

Old Reformed cultus and customs were held in high honor by 
the pastor and people, with a tenacity and firmness which is 
seldom witnessed. And we see the fruit of this now, as well 
as through all the years of this lengthened pastorate. Cate- 
‘chization and confirmation kept their place in the churches. 
‘“* New Measures” were never allowed to disturb these congre- 
gations. Dr. Nevin’s Anxious Bench was effectively used to 
help to stem the tide in its flood. When the spirit of fanati- 
cal religious excitement swept over the whole land like a tor- 
nado, it required some steadiness to keep well settled in the o!d 
customs of the Reformed fathers. It costs comparatively little 
now to maintain our churchly character and advocate the edu- 
cational system of vital religion fostering it by a true Christian 
nurture. But then it was unpopular to oppose fanatical piety, 
which generally charged, that whatever did not yield to its 
claims of superior spirituality, was not genuine Christianity. 
Dr. Hacke’s conservative fidelity, in Westmoreland, has saved 
for the Reformed Church what now largely makes up the best 
material of a Synod. If the same kind of work, that was done 
here and in Somerset county, had been done in the other 
counties of western Pennsylvania, there would have been a far 
better record for the late centennial year in favor of the Re- 
formed Church. 

Forty years ago already, a German Sunday school was started 
in the St. Paul’s congregation ; and soon this was followed by 
similar efforts throughout the charge—with not the slightest 
opposition. So in regard to the early introduction of the 
religious books and periodicals of the Church. To the extent 
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that these were introduced, the pastor bears this record as to 
their use: “I found that I had no difficulty with the men and 
families who read these papers, whenever I solicited aid for any 
benevolent purpose.” For the first beneficiary student from 
the western Classis, for instance, the people of this charge 
contributed in answer to the appeal of the pastor $100, a small 
sum to be sure, but it was then a wonder. And of the thou- 
sands gathered twenty-five years ago for the endowment of the 
Seminary at Tiffin, O., $1200 were subscribed by members of 
the Brush Creek and Manor congregations. For the Mt. 
Pleasant college, liberal contributions were made from this 
charge. The first English mission in Pittsburgh was also sub- 
stantially helped in the building of their fine Grace church, 
more than twenty years ago. Besides these, many others near 
and far received aid. As much as $500 a year has been paid 
of late, for general benevolence by this charge into the 
Treasury of Westmoreland Classis. 

New churches were built during Dr. Hacke’s pastorate in 
four congregations of his charge; and also when he elsewhere 
for some years served, as at the Ridge, at Hills and at Seanor’s, 
Kintigs, ete. Pipe Organs were from time to time provided for 
the different congregations; the grave-yards were inclosed and 
many needed repairs made in church property at considerable 
expense, especially of pastoral pains, care and labor. The 
parsonage at Greensburg, built a long time ago, when such a 
work was a new thing in these parts, cost much patient continu- 
ance in tedious effort, before its long lasting indebteduess was 
finally wiped out, 

Herculean indeed was the work needed to be done by the 
minister in bringing the congregations from the crude condi- 
tion in which the late pastor found them, to what they now are 
after his fifty-eight years of pastoral service. His charge at 
first consisted of five congregations, Greensburg, the Ridge, 
Harrolds, Brush Creek and the Manor. There were others 
added, so that for many years it embraced seven, eight, or more 
congregations, at a given time, scattered over a circuit of some 
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forty or fifty miles. In each of these, besides the stated 
preaching, there were catechetical instructions to be given, 
frequent weddings, and many funerals claiming the services of 
the minister. His long journeys over bad roads had to be made 
on horseback, through heat and rain, through frost and snow. 
These would often require him to spend two, three, four, five or 
even six days of the week from home. In times of special 
sickness, as of typhoid fever and diphtheria, he had frequent 
funerals, and in one instance as many as six members of the 
same family were buried within a few weeks. Moreover, when 
the Lutheran minister was either absent or sick, all the pastoral 
duties from that side were added to this already overburdened 
laborer. 

Catechization of the young, of which some now speak so 
lightly, was then especially a toilsome part of his ministry. In 
those early years before education was as general as now, many 
of the children were poor readers. These had first to be in- 
structed by the pastor to read the Catechism, in order to teach 
them its contents by heart. The whole Catechism was then 
learned and studied throughout. Some had to be taught in 
English, while others in the same class remained German, thus 
making the labor double. The course of instruction was not 
shortened to a few general lectures, but extended through the 
whole system of Christian life and doctrine as set forth in the 
Reformed symbol of faith. This laid a good and sure founda- 
tion for the strong church life which has been found in the 
members of this charge, even when they have removed to distant 
places. No light thing turned them from the Church to which 
they gave an oath of fealty. 

In Dr. Hacke’s long pastorate, he has always looked more to 
the faithful and constant use of the regular means of grace, the 
word and sacraments, rather than to any extraordinary efforts 
or modern machinery to produce sudden experiences. Emotional 
piety, which occasionally displays itself fervidly for a season 
and then soon dies away, was not so much encouraged among 
his people, as that, which bore the better fruits of the Spirit. 
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The whole godly life, and not any particular acts of spasmodic 
religion, was regarded as the kind of fruit by which Christians 
are to be known. The old and tried methods of the Reformed 
Church, the preaching of the word and the administration of the 
sacraments, Dr. Hacke sought to hold fast to and make use of in 
all his work; and what stood the test for ages, he knew, would 
not in the end be found wanting. Fidelity to Reformed 
doctrines and customs did not lead him, however, to denounce 
other Christians. 

Regarding the administration of Christian discipline as a 
gracious trust, Dr. Hacke has uniformly inclined to leniency 
towards the erring. He himself says: “We could not deal 
harshly with our weak and erring members, nor bring them 
always, even before the consistory for censure. Rather, in many 
instances, would we speak the word of reproof and exhortation 
to them in private. And in this way, we often succeeded well. 
If we were remiss in any part of this duty, which we humbly 
acknowledge, it was on the side of pity for poor human nature.” 

With his Lutheran colleagues, he uniformly maintained rela- 
tions of fraternal amity. Thus have the two Churches grown 
up side by side with less friction than in some other places. In 
one case, where he was building a new church, and the Luthe- 
rans being few and weak, had no pastor, yet he improving on 
party examples set by the other side built the house of worship 
as a “ Union church,” and so dedicated for the Reformed and 
Lutherans, whereas he might easily have made the property ex- 
clusively Reformed and absorbed the few Lutherans. He says: 
‘* We had once entertained, with many brethren, the fond hope 
of living long enough to see a union effected between the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran and Reformed Churches in this country ; they 
being the oldest and original Protestant Churches, being sister 
denominations, having a common origin, using the same lan- 
guage, and being bound at many points in one interest. But 
this hope has to be realized at a more distant day.” 

Ministers of the Reformed Church especially in the last gen- 
eration, knew much of his hospitality and kindness of heart. 
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Formerly more than now since the railroad is finished, many 
going east or west, made his house their common stopping place ; 
and some tarried long—as much as three months at a time ! 
His remarkably fresh powers of conversation, his rich store of 
ministerial anecdotes, his original experience in the long years 
of this eventful pastorate, and his well-informed mind, tho- 
roughly read up on all current topics of theology, politics and 
general literature, made him a most companionable host. An 
hour with him was just that much real entertainment. In ar- 
gumentative debate with ministers, lawyers, doctors, legislators 
and men of science he was always at home. As a friendly cri- 
tic, he has been of suggestive service and advantage to many 
young men. For some such valuable suggestions, we here owe 
him this tribute of personal acknowledgment. 

Our institutions at Lancaster, appreciating his faithful ser- 
vices and scholarly ability, honored him some years ago, with 
the degree of D.D. Few men had a better right to wear the 
title, and as a crown it well became his hoary and reverend 
head. 

Greensburg, so far as the history of the first pastoral charge 
is concerned, has not been subject to much ministerial change. 
Only three pastors up to the present year belong to its first 
century, which is now fast rounding to a full period. More 
particularly speaking, two pastors actually served here for 
ninety-one years. And of this period Dr. Hacke’s pastorate 
alone covers fifty-eight. This itself is one of the most re- 
markable facts to be mentioned, and is perhaps without ex- 
ception the longest uninterrupted service given by any minister 
in the Reformed Church of this country. In the nature of 
things, so long a pastorate would afford much material for a 
full historical sketch. But regard for Father Hacke’s per- 
sonal feelings of delicacy, and other considerations, forbid us 
entering more at large on the pleasing duty of rehearsing, in 
detail, much that belongs to his life of service among a faith- 
ful and loving people. The Westmoreland Classis has given 
to the public some results of his labors in the centennial 
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contribution to the history of the Reformed Church, cover- 
ing what was more strictly done in his own pastoral charge. 

In his own charge Dr. Hacke always kept things in good 
condition. His people were firm in the customs and usages of 
the fathers. And, all things considered, he succeeded well in 
bringing his congregations up to the advanced status of the 
denominational life as that moved steadily forward from time 
to time. 

While freely admitting what he has done in his own charge, 
some have found fault with him for not having done still other 
things besides for the Church at large.. But what one man 
can be expected to do everything, even in a very long lifetime? 
If Dr. Hacke has at times opposed certain projects at home 
or abroad, it was always from a decided and settled convic- 
tion as to his sense of duty. His conservatism set itself 
against ull new-fangled innovations. But when historical 
changes were ripe enough to be introduced, and when they be- 
came necessary, he generally accepted the situation, even if 
his judgment was at first opposed to the measure, yet he 
always consented to what the overruling voice of the Church 
decided should be done. Open-hearted approaches towards 
him to reach an end, he usually met with true Christian mag- 
nanimity; but any sort of trickery, or underhand working, or 
secret planning and party scheming, which he took as attempts 
to overreach him and change the natural course of things, he 
met with a face set like flint, and held in check as with nerves 
of steel. Those who tried to force the giving up of German, 
or the introducing of the English, or the dismembering of his 
charge before the time, have generally met war, if not also 
defeat; while to open fraternal Christian confidence, when 
once assured of the right, he has usually given the most hearty 
co-operation. 

Dr, Hacke has done much gratuitous work also outside of 
his own charge; having taken long missionary tours without 
commission or pay, on horseback, extending into Fayette, 
Clarion, Armstrong, Venango, Erie and Crawford counties. 
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Horseback journeys were required at the cost of great toil 
and self-sacrifice in attending the meetings of the Synod years 
ago, as at Lancaster, or at Reading, or at Harrisburg, &c., in 
the east; and at Wooster, Canton, Pittsburgh, Delaware, &c., 
in the west; besides the classica! meetings repeatedly at 
Somerset, Berlin, Stoystown, Irwin, Wellersburg, Pittsburgh, 
Ligonier, and in Clarion and Armstrong counties. Then, there 
were new church-dedications which he attended outside his own 
charge, as in Leechburg, Crooked Creek, Zelienople, Barren 
Run, Pittsburgh, and we know not where else. He was presi- 
dent of the Ohio Synod at its sessions in Greensburg in 1854, 
and at Delaware, O., and was appointed to preside at the 
formation of the Pittsburgh Synod, 1870. He held this place 
of honor, also, in his own Classis, time and again. <A great 
amount of work unorganized, and so unacknowledged, fell to 
his hand from year to year, particularly in his earlier ministry. 
In the vast territory outlying his pastoral charge, he had much 
to do. These services, in the nature of the case much harder 
and more exhausting then than pastors now find them, were 
nearly always gratuitovs. 

Let the thoughtless faultfinder put himself in the place once 
of one of the early frontier laborers, situated as they then 
were, and trained as they had been under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the age in the first half of the present century; and 
the wonder would be rather, that they took and held the field 
and broke the ground as well as they did for the advanced work 
of the present and the possibilities of the future, 

Just think of the services demanded at home strictly, when 
one man had the pastoral work on hands for long and toilsome 
years, of shepherding this whole end of the state. Such con- 
gregations as Greensburg, Harrolds, Manor, Brush Creek, 
Ridge, Youngstown, Ligonier, Donegal, Kintig’s, Swope’s, 
Seanor’s, Yockey’s, Beamer’s, Hill’s and Salem, though never 
indeed all these just at one time in hand; yet there were enough 
always to be served together, to break down the physical strength 
of half a dozen modern young men. And yet, after all this 
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tax upon his constitution, the long toiling bishop of the Greens- 
burg charge brought forth fruit in advanced age vigorously 
serving his first and only parish, at the close, still numbering 
four large congregations, with upwards of six hundred members, 
a part of the original charge. 

Dr. Hacke was blessed with a large share of pastoral pru- 
dence. He had a remarkable talent for managing well, what in 
other hands might become troublesome matters. He had in his 
life-time very determined collisions with men and things; re- 
sulting perhaps in far less defeat and disaster to himself and 
his cause than is common to the great majority of ministers. 
The changes and historical advances needed and made too, in 
the several congregations were very great. If we compare 
them as they were fifty years ago with what they are now, we 
must own that to effect this must have cost trouble, friction and 
great heart-burnings. Changes in church buildings and repairs, 
in singing, in choirs, introducing stoves and organs, asking for 
larger benevolent contributions, and above all, in the partial 
transition from German to English and transfer of congrega- 
tions to other pastorates had their serious difficulties for the 
conservative pastor and the firmly settled and determined people. 
Mistakes, begetting personal alienation and bitter feelings, of 
course, were here and there made, but these were with humble 
faith and patient forbearance in the spirit of Christian meek- 
ness, to a large extent corrected. 

As a preacher, few men have had more power with their 
people than Dr. Hacke. His work has stood the test of time, 
and propagated its results from year to year. The people had 
unlimited confidence in their minister; and their trust in his 
wisdom and official integrity he never abused. He ministered 
to their edifying. His sermons generally well prepared, but 
not delivered from MS. pricked their hearts, awakened their 
conscience, edified their souls, and moved their wills to the 
obedience of the faith. He excelled in classic German, but 
preached well also in English. The truth as it is in Jesus had 
power by the Holy Ghost to reach men and save souls in the 
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preached gospel, which was here also the wisdom and power of 
God unto salvation. The catechumens were awakened to living 
faith and quickened to religious life and duty. The general 
membership were firmly established in their apprehension of the 
kingdom of grace, and the young were confirmed in the saving 
promises of Christ. At funerals, his services were character- 
ized with special power. Exhortations, admonitions and con- 
solations coming from a glowing heart of Christian sympathy, 
always warm, generally melt and comfort sorrowing souls. 
Many and many such occasions, when the pastor touched their 
hearts years ago, are yet remembered by the people of his 
parish. He baptized a small host of children; confirmed an 
army of young recruits; received into full communion with 
the Church, a goodly company ; married manifold couples, who 
became heads of large families; the late venerable pastor has 
also buried besides many young, nearly all of those who were 
members when he first came to break unto them the bread of 
life. 

Small indeed is the number of those now who were in full 
membership, when Dr. Hacke took charge of the parish. One 
by one, in solemn procession the fathers and the mothers, with 
many of the young, have been gathered to the tomb. Those 
departed hence in the Lord, rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them. It was grand for Christian faith, to sea 
the veteran leader, at the head of the column calmly marching 
to full and final victory, while great numbers were falling here 
and there, until, of those who first set out with him almost the 
last man had preceded him to the heavenly reward. A vener- 
able Christian pastor grown old and hoary in actual service, 
whose age had run fast on fourscore years, the farthest verge of 
common human life, grandly advancing under the banner of the 
cross wrought on in faith and cheerful hope while his sun of life 
was rapidly going down, expecting soon the eventide, the time 
for the Lord to call the laborers. 

Altogether we may say that the late Rev. Dr. Hacke was in- 
deed - of a thcusand. Few are like him, in person, in 

3 
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character, or in labors. Beginning his ministry at the remark- 
ably early age of nineteen years, before our present constitution 
had forbidden the ordination of parsons under the age of 
twenty-one, his native vigor and habit of continuous toil enabled 
him to stand at his post of duty almost to the very last, still 
actively serving a large parish of four congregations at an age 
when most men had found their natural force almost entirely 
abated. 

In later years he was truly venerable man. Tall, straight, 
dignified, intellectual, genial and patriarchal, all who saw him 
once, would ever remember his characteristic appearance. He 
was always and every where in manner and habit a true Chris- 
tian gentleman of the old school. He was modest, unobtrusive, 
sensitive and always kind. Though the frosts of years long 
since showed their marks in his hair, the weight of time’s hand 
to the last had but little bowed or bent his wonderfully erect 
form, whose striking and commanding appearance at all times 
challenged respect for the man and his sacred office. To the last 
he never wore spectacles. Though never frail, he was never 
what may be called a man of robust strength. Until his last 
illness set in, after he was well on in his seventy-seventh year, he 
was never long sick nor disabled from duty. He never had a 
minister's vacation—except two weeks in the fall of 1876 to 
the great centennial exhibit, which was after he was seventy- 
six years old. 

He never changed his field of labor. He was never installed. 
He never had a fixed salary, until the last year of his ministry. 
His salary at the close, though quite moderate, was the largest 
he ever received. He was not a grasping man, and never 
pressed the collectors of his salary up closely ; and we know 
that the large balances unpaid of what was promised from year 
to year, would have made quite a fund for his family, if they 
had it now. He never had a donation or surprise party at the 
parsonage. Yet, with economical care in his housekeeping, he 
has never suffered want. Viewing the whole past of his official 
life, as compared with others of his times, father Hacke was of 
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the settled opinion that his lot was “ cast in rather pleasant 
places.” 

During his last illness, in which his whole physical system 
seemed to break down at once, and which was of about a year 
and a half continuance, he suffered neuralgic pains hard to be 
borne. His patience and child-like submission to the Father's 
will, brought him finally to a peaceful close on Monday, Au- 
gust the 26th, 1878, having almost, with the exception of few 
days, completed his seventy-eighth year. 

Victorious bands on the thither side, from among those of 
his own people, who had gone before, forming a larger congre- 
gation than the vast concourse assembled to honor his funeral, 
doubtless stood waiting to welcome him whom the Good Shep- 
herd had appointed to care so long for their souls. The long 
service had its triumphant end and reward when the toil-worn 
laborer being weary, was called to the saints’ everlasting rest. 
However successful he had been in the blessed Master’s ser- 
vice, he disclaimed all merit for what has been done during the 
heat and toil of the day. Asking only forgiveness for mis- 
takes, errors, neglect, shortcomings and sins, he ascribed all the 
glory to the wondrous grace of Christ, who uses the humblest 
means, if well pleasing to Him. We firmly believe that our 
Lord has said to this veteran bishop: ‘* Well done, good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 
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Art, VII—THE CHARACTER OF UNBELIEVERS IN THE 
WORLD TO COME. 


BY PROFESSOR E. V. GERHART, D. D. 


Eternal Hope: Five Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey, November and 
December 1877, By the Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, D, D., F. R. S., Canon of 
Westminster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New York. E., P. Dutton 
and Company, 1878, pp. 225. 

The Theological Trilemma. The Threefold Question of Endless Misery, 
Universal Salvation, or \Conditional Immortality, (i.e. The?Survival of the 
Fittest,) considered in the light of Reason, Nature and Revelation, by Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell, M. A., New York: Sherwood and Company, Publishers, 1878. 


DIVERSE in sentiment and scope these two books, the one on 
Eternal Hope by Canon Farrar and the other on Conditional 
Immortality by the Rev. Mr. Pettingell, are nevertheless in 
some leading views closely allied. In considering the question 
respecting the character and state of unbelievers in the world to 
come they may with propriety be taken together, inasmuch as 
they represent two divergent tendencies of our time against the 
accepted doctrine of Scripture and of the universal conscience, 
that condemnation and suffering accompany and follow the 
transgression of the moral law. Future punishment is in prin- 
ciple and in its conditions identical with present punishment ; 
the element of duration being a matter incidental rather than 
essential. 

Canon Farrar denies explicitly the doctrine of the annihila- 
tion of the wicked, or as Mr. White, Mr. Pettingell and some 
other writers call it, the doctrine of conditional immortality. 
He rejects also the theory of universal salvation, or the notion 
that those who die in unbelief will ultimately be delivered from 
all the effects of sin and attain to the blessedness of Heaven. 
Nor can he acquiesce in the doctrine of purgatory as taught by 
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the Church of Rome. He accepts the common orthodox view 
that the sinner living and dying in impenitence and unbelief 
must suffer the condemnation of God in this life and in the 
world beyond the grave. But he rejects as inadmissible what 
he represents to be the current Protestant doctrine respecting 
the endless punishment of the wicked. 

We quote his own words: “That there is a terrible retribu- 
tion upon impenitent sin both here and hereafter; that without 
holiness no man can ever see the Lord; that sin cannot be for- 
given till it is forsaken and repented of; that the doom which 
falls on sin is both merciful and just—we are all agreed: and 
these views will be found enforced in the following pages. If 
this be ali that is generally intended by the doctrine of Hell— 
as it is most assuredly all that the Catholic Church, guided 
by Scripture, requires her children to believe—then this doctrine 
of Hell I receive and believe. But there are four elements in 
the current opinion which I consider to be as unsupported by 
Scripture as they are repugnant to reason ;—which are matters 
of opinion only and not of faith;—which the Church of God 
has never dogmatically sanctioned ;—which have furnished to 
the atheist his most indisputable argument, and caused to the 
Christian—if he be a thoughtful Christian—his most intolerable 
pang. It is these accretions of the true doctrine, and these 
only, which I have shown reasons to repudiate and condemn. 
These four elements—which make the popular view far darker 
than that held in the Roman Church, and far darker even than 
that of St. Augustine—are 1, the physical torments, the material 
agonies, the ‘sapiens ignis’ of Eternal Punishment; 2, the 
supposition of its necessarily endless duration for all who incur 
it; 3, the opinion that it is thus incurred by the vast mass of 
mankind; and 4, that it is a doom passed irreversibly at the 
moment of death on all who die in a state of sin.” p. xxiii. 

On these four points mainly Canon Farrar professes to join 
issue with the “ popular doctrine” of Hell; and labors chiefly 
to show that the future punishment of the wicked will not in the 
case of a large majority be endless. In other words, he 
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maintains that there is ground for the hope that vast numbers of 
those who die in sin and in the rejection of Jesus Christ will 
ultimately be saved. The reasons for this eternal hope he finds 
in the infinite mercy of God and in the atoning sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, but chiefly in the fact that Holy Scripture, as he 
alleges, is silent regarding the doctrine of the necessarily end- 
less suffering of all who die in sin. 

The doctrine of endless punishment, as Canon Farrar argues, 
is referable to the misinterpretation and mistranslation of three 
words occurring in the New Testament. The first is aionios, 
translated commonly in our English version by the words eternal 
and everlasting. Another word is gehenna, translated hell. 
The third is katarinein, translated to condemn and to damn, 
in connection with the nouns having the same root, krima, 
krisig and katkakrisis, translated one and all variously by the 
words, judgment, condemnation, damnation. The misapprehen- 
sion of these Greek words, especially of atonios, has given rise 
to and supports among Christians the popular doctrine of the 
endlessness of future suffering. 

The argument of Canon Farrar hinges on the historical fact 
that these words have no such meaning in classic Greek, and 
when interpreted etymologically and historically can have no 
such meaning in the original text of the New Testament. 
Aionios expresses merely an age or duration, and can mean at 
most for ages or age-long. Gehenna means the valley of 
Hinnom, lying south of Jerusalem where a perpetual fire was 
kept up to consume the offal of the city and the carcasses of 
animals. This valley came thus to be to the Jew the image of 
mental and moral pain; and in course of time Hinnom, the 
name of this valley, became the name applied to the place of 
suffering in the future world. The figurative meaning of 
Gehenna can be no more than that there is duration of suffer- 
ing. The element of endlessness is not in the word. 

The Greek katakrinein, and the cognate terms, krima, krisis 
and katakrisis, do not express the thought conveyed by the 
words damn and damnation. The verb in classic Greek means 
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only to blame, to censure, to condemn. It can mean no more 
in the Greek Testament. The nouns mean censure, judgment, 
condemnation. More than this they cannot convey. It is a 
wrong done to the New Testament to translate these Greek 
words into English by the use of terms expressing the idea 
which the popular mind associates with the word damnation. 
These incorrect renderings have been the fruitful source of 
doctrinal error. They have originated and supported false 
views of God and of the future world. 

We have indicated, in few words, the line of argument pur- 
sued by the author. His reasoning against the doctrine of the 
endlessness of future suffering turns mainly on the hypothesis 
that these three Greek words have been misunderstood and mis- 
translated by the Protestant Church. It seems to be the chief 
aim of the author, in as far as these sermons bear directly on 
the question of endless punishment, to deliver the popular mind 
from the perverting influence of these alleged verbal errors. 

With all due deference to the learned and eminent author, 
and freely acknowledging that some of his strictures on the 
manner in which the doctrine of Hell has been handled in ser- 
mons and discussed in books are both just and well-timed, we 
are nevertheless constrained to say that the argument does not 
sustain his main proposition. His course of reasoning is nar- 
row. It leaves out of view altogether the largest and most im- 
portant part of the teaching of the New Testament on the mys- 
tery of sin and its consequences. The reasoning is likewise 
superficial, as it deals mainly with the etymology and history 
of words, and ignores the profound ideas respecting sin and 
salvation, God’s holiness and man’s freedom, which come to 
view in every book and every page of Holy Scripture. 

A similar general criticism is applicable to the work of the 
Rev. Mr. Pettingell. Like Canon Farrar, he assumes that the 
doctrine of the endless punishment of endless wickedness is a 
horrible doctrine, and is an aspersion upon the goodness and 
love of God. Like Farrar, Mr. Pettingell also discards the 
theory of universal salvation. There is hope for none either 
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here or hereafter but for those who have eternal life in Jesus 
Christ. In this respect Mr. Pettingell occupies strong ground; 
and so far forth is more thoroughly Christian than Canon Far- 
rar. Mr. Pettingell seems to discern with some measure of dis- 
tinctness, at some points at least, the truth peculiar to Chris- 
tianity, namely, that the life of a Christian is a new life, and 
that this new life is derived by the power of the Holy Ghost 
from the risen Christ. If this principle, which is undoubtedly 
a fundamental one in Christianity, were firmly held and held 
consistently with itself in all its positive and negative relations, 
it might be, we think, that he would have less confidence in his 
literal interpretation of all those passages which speak of the 
death and destruction of the wicked. No interpretation of the 
letter is valid unless guided and governed by the transcendent 
spiritual ideas which fill the inspired words of Holy Writ. 
Whilst Farrar finds relief in the doctrine of eternal hope, 
Pettingell seeks to escape the “ abominable reproach ’’ which 
the ‘‘atrocious” invention of future endless punishment casts 


upon God’s “holy character” by the theory that the wicked 
will be destroyed, that is, that they will cease utterly to exist. 
The impelling motive to the adoption of the theory seems to be 
identical with the motive of Farrar in searching for the grounds 
of eternal hope, namely, that the doctrine of the endless suf- 
fering of the wicked is incompatible with God’s mercy, and 


with all “noble sentiments” of His moral character. But 
whilst, like Farrar, he labors to sustain his theory by unfolding 
the etymology of words and thus emphasizing their human 
sense chiefly, instead of grasping the broad spiritual truths 
which animate Scripture words, Pettingell pursues directly the 
opposite course. Farrar seeks to lessen the import of words. 
Ignoring their deeper significance he reduces them to the level 
of human language. Pettingell seeks not to weaken but to in- 
tensify the meaning of words; not however from the stand- 
point of Christian ideas, but in the light rather of human judg- 
ment and by means of a one-sided grammatical interpretation. 
He seeks to put a deep and strong meaning into those classes 
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of words which represent the doom of the wicked. This greater 
depth and strength however do not grow forth from the mys- 
teries of the Christian faith, but are read into them by the hu- 
man understanding. If we grant his hypothesis respecting 
God’s relation to the punishment of sin, and agree with him in 
laying stress on some of the etymological elements of certain 
classes of Scripture terms, his argument in support of so-called 
conditional immortality is forcible. Judged in the light of his 
premises the reasoning of Mr. Pettingell’s book against the 
doctrine of the endless suffering of those who die in unbelief 
and sin is stronger and more consistent than that of the sermons 
of Canon Farrar. But here we join issue. We cannot concede 
the premises on which the argument for conditional immortality 
rests. 

Let us consider first the fundamental assumption of both these 
writers, that the doctrine of the endless suffering of unbelievers 
in the world to come is irreconcilable with the revealed charac- 
ter of God. From this supposed contradiction we must dis- 
cover some way of escape. Otherwise, it is believed, Chris- 
tianity itself will be compromised. The notion of endless suf- 
fering under divine wrath is abhorrent to human sympathies, 
And the question must be met whether the Christian revelation 
can be true if the God of this revelation is capable of such 
cruelty” and can inflict such “atrocious” torments upon his 
helpless creatures. Thus runs the reasoning.* Hence the 
irrepressible motive to get rid in some way of the “hell” of 
the New Testament. 

That the doctrine concerning the doom of unbelievers in the 
future world is appalling, no Christian thinks of denying. It 


* Mr, Pettingell discourses thus: “The doctrine, that He will preserve the 
lives of all alike, whether angels or devils, saints or sinners, permitting the one 
class to bask in the sunshine of His favor, while He lavishes upon them every 
conceivable good, and compel the other class to writhe in all the agonies of an 
unconsuming fire, while He pours out upon them every conceivable woe forever 
and ever, we believe to be an unwarranted perversion of the teachings of the 
Bible, and an abominable reproach to His holy character.” p. 202. 
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must be admitted too that, perhaps in every age of the Church, 
the doctrine may have been handled indiscreetly. The displea- 
sure of a holy God against transgression and wickedness can 
indeed not be overstated. 

Words and images, whether authorized by Scripture or dic- 
tated and portrayed by the imagination, are meager repre- 
sentations of the reality. All fall short of the truth. But 
God’s displeasure is often represented as an arbitrary act of 
His power; and the endlessness of punishment is ascribed to 
God’s fore-ordination. The freedom of the creature is not duly 
recognized. God’s wrath is divorced from His love; and the 
punishment of transgression divorced from His necessary Holi- 
ness. Thus punishment seems to be a matter of choice and of 
arbitrary decree with God. He might at any time cease to 
punish sin if He would; but He does not choose to restrain 
His anger. There is no reason for His unceasing anger and 
the perpetual sufferings of the disobedient but the counsel of 
His good pleasure. If God were disposed to put an end to the 
pains of the wicked, it is presumed, He could do so at any 
time, as an earthly father may at any moment cease to chastise 
his disobedient child. 

Moreover, if God had the will to save all men from sin He 
could do it; for He can do all things. Had He the will to abol- 
ish the damnation of hell, it could be done, and all alike might 
be blessed in heaven, the bad and the good, the disobedient and 
the obedient, those that hate God as well as those that love 
Him. But it lies in the purpose of unsearchable wisdom and 
power to maintain the existence of hell to unending ages, and 
to wreak punitive vengeance upon lost souls with ever increas- 
ing virulence. 

The popular doctrine of future punishment, it seems to be 
taken for granted by Canon Farrar and Mr. Pettingell, presumes 
some such view of God’s displeasure and condemnation of im- 
penitent sinners. This caricature of God’s will and God’s 
dealings with transgression is nowhere by either author por- 
trayed; but every reference to punitive justice concedes by 
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implitation such an unscriptural, unchristian and distorted con- 
ception of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The caricature of God’s justice and power is supplemented 
by a corresponding unscriptural hypothesis respecting the state 
and character of unbelievers in the world to come. The wicked, 
it is assumed, must suffer never-ending torment on account of 
sins which have come to an end. The transgression is temporal, 
but the punishment is eternal. That infinite suffering should 
be the sequence of finite wrong, is unjust. Many, we are 
aware, accept this view of future suffering who nevertheless 
strenuously maintain the doctrine of everlasting punishment. 
And they seek to justify God’s dealings with impenitent sinners 
by emphasizing the infinite enormity and malignity of sin 
committed in this life against the most high Majesty of God, 
and against His unspeakable grace revealed in Jesus Christ. 

It is assumed moreover that unbelievers in the world to come 
suffering the wrath of God, are disposed to repent of their wick- 
edness, willing and eager to embrace the grace of God in Christ, 
and become the obedient subjects of God’s moral government. 
Nay more. Those who rejected Christ on earth and persisted 
in the transgression of the divine will, when they have entered 
the abodes of the lost, are sometimes represented as pleading 
with God for mercy. They abhor their wickedness. They 
lament their neglect and denial of Christ on earth. They 
long with intense and indescribable earnestness after that 
free grace which on earth they neglected, and desire to 
possess the holiness and beatitude of Heaven. But their doom 
is irreversible. Their prayers do not reach the ear of the all 
merciful Father. The sentence of condemnation is past, fixed, 
final. However lost spirits may loathe sin, and bewail their 
folly ; however desirous they may be to be regenerated and 
transformed into the likeness of God, and be made partakers of 
the great salvation purchased by Jesus Christ, for them never- 
theless there is throughout unending ages no hope. 

Such an imagination respecting the moral life of the lost is 
the fit complement of the conception that caricatures the holi- 
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ness and justice of God. Both are equally unscriptural and 
unchristian. We need not hesitate for a moment to affirm that 
the Word of God furnishes no warrant for such a doctrine. 

Here too we grant that neither Pettingell nor Farrar teach 
explicitly this notion about the moral and religious condition of 
the lost. But this distortion of Scripture doctrine is the im- 
plicit pre-supposition of all their declamation against the hor- 
ribleness of future punishment. And we confess that if Holy 
Scripture shut us up to the acceptance of such a caricature of 
Almighty God, and of such a revolting picture of the finally 
impenitent, the popular belief concerning hell would indeed be 
horrible, and there would be an adequate motive for the tre- 
mendous efforts of our time to escape the necessity of holding 
such a doctrine as a part of Christian belief. 

Holy Scripture teaches a very different doctrine of God and 
of man. God as revealed in His Son Jesus Christ is Jove. 
Love is the profoundest idea of His absolute being, the law of 
eternal life, the principle of the created universe, and the mo- 
tive of redemption. 

Of map formed in the divine image the truth is the same. 
The difference is such only as must prevail between the creator 
and the creature. Man also is in a relative sense, love. Love 
is the essence of his moral and spiritual constitution as fash- 
ioned by the word of God. Live is the idea of his whole exis- 
tence, present and future. Love is the principle of the new life 
in Christ, the law of all ethical and Christian activity, and the 
motive of the great salvation offered by the Gospel. 

Love is a communion. It is the eternal communion of God 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost in the realm of His own ineffa- 
ble glory. Love isthecommunion of God with angels and men 
who live freely in the fellowship of love with God. As the com- 
munion of God with Himself is holy, so is His communion with 
angels and men holy. The faults and the wrong, the evil and 
the perverse are by the very idea excluded. God of necessity 
can love only the good and the right, the true and the normal. 
And with the true and the normal, with the good and the right 
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‘only can God have fellowship. The notion of the positive 
communion of God with a creature morally evil contradicts 
every scriptural representation of God’s love. 

For man the communion of Jove with God is inviolable. The 
communion is conceivable only for such angels and men as are 
themselves holy and right, true and good. The members of this 
spiritual communion love the good and hate the evil, do the 
right and eschew the wrong. Sin and transgression violate 
divine love, and violate the law of the fellowship of man with God. 

The love of God to communion with the morally good is of 
necessity hatred to the morally evil; and the hatred of evil is 
the certain and abiding exclusion of evil from fellowship with 
God’s love. The exclusion of the wicked is not arbitrary. 
Exclusion arises from the eternal nature of the communion of 
holy love. Divine power cannot change the result. Omnipo- 
tence is the infinite energy of God’s eternal will of love. A 
man persisting in moral evil God cannot make blessed. He is 
miserable, and he must be miserable. God’s power cannot con- 
travene the eternal law of holy love. Love cannot but exclude 
from its communion with infinite displeasure him who freely 
violates and persists in violating this holy communion. The 
presumption that the unbelieving wicked may or may not be 
admitted to the blessedness of heaven according as God may or 
may not be merciful and forgiving, does not merely contravene 
divine justice and divine holiness but contradicts no less cer- 
tainly the character of that unfathomable love which the re- 
demption of the world by Christ Jesus reveals. 

The love of man to God reflects the love of God to man. 
The true communion of God with man presumes the true com- 
munion of man with God. The same necessity of holiness 
reigns in both. Man’s love to God and his communion of love 
with God involve the consent and activity of man’s will. As 
God’s love to man is holy, so is man’s love to God holy. He 
who loves God and lives in the communion of love with God 
conforms his will freely to the divine will. He loves the good 
and the good only; he hates the evil, and all forms of evil. 
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What God loves, man loves; what God hates, man hates. This 
law of fellowship with God reigns as undoubtedly in the moral 
constitution of man as it reigns in the life of God, 

When a man conforms his will to the demands of God's will, 
he enjoys the peace and blessedness of the communion of love ; 
when he renounces God’s authority and transgresses God’s will, 
he by that act renounces the communion of love and trans- 
gresses the law of this communion, The transgressor excludes 
himself by the free act of his own will when he is excluded by 
the authority of holy love. God’s act and man’s act are parts 
of the same doom. As the transgressor wills the violation of 
the communion of holy love so he wills his own exclusion from 
that communion. Exclusion from fellowship with God and the 
transgression of God’s will are inseparable parts or aspects of 
the same perverse act of human freedom. 

In renouncing the communion of holy love the transgressor 
renounces the peace and the blessedness of love. In choosing 
to transgress God’s will and to live a life of transgression he 
chooses the misery and torment of moral evil. The violation 
of love and the misery of hatred are one fact. Transgression 
of the law of holy love and the torment of divine condemna- 
tion are necessarily inseparable, like the positive communion 
of holy love and divine blessedness. 

In the misery of transgression and in the judgment of con- 
demnation God and man, the divine will and the human will, 
concur. So real is the reciprocal connection between God and 
man, so profound and unalterable is the moral sympathy of 
human life with the divine life, that God’s authority and the 
transgressor’s conscience, the divine judgment and human self- 
condemnation, always involve and condition each other. As a 
man wills the hatred of God which he cherishes, and wills the 
transgression of the moral law which he commits, so he wills the 
condemnation pronounced against him. Willing the condem- 
nation, he just as certainly embraces spiritual torment. The 
wrath of God against sin, the sinner inflicts upon himself. That 
the sinner executes upon himself the appalling judgment of 
God against sin is as undoubted a proposition as that God pro- 
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nounces upon him the judgment of condemnation. The one is 
a fact characterizing the moral consciousness of mankind, 
Christian and non-Christian, as certainly as the other is taught 
in Holy Scripture and proclaimed by the dealings of divine 
Providence. 

It may be said therefore that the judgment of God against 
the transgressor never contravenes the transgressor’s will. Nor 
is the torment of divine condemnation, however appalling or 
continuous it may be, other than what the sinner himself em- 
braces, appropriates and perpetuates. The everlasting con- 
demnation of the unbelieving sinner presumes the everlasting 
transgression by the sinner of the original communion of holy 
love between God and man. And the everlasting torment of 
hell presumes the everlasting divine condemnation which the 
sinner executes unceasingly against himself. 

That God inflicts the pains and torments of penal suffering 
upon the transgressor contrary to the transgressor’s own free 
choice ; or that God pronounces a judgment of condemnation 
against him which he does not pronounce against himself; or 
that God continues to. pronounce sentence of condemnation, 
and continues to inflict the inexpressible pains of penal suffer- 
ing when the transgressor has ceased to transgress the com- 
munion of holy love; or that God excludes those from the 
beatitude of holy fellowship with Himself who love Him and do 
His holy will, and that He binds those to the horrors of moral 
evil who hate moral evil; such monstrous assumptions are no- 
where implied much less taught in Holy Scripture. 

The doctrine of endless punishment means endless trans- 
gression. No transgression, no condemnation. No condemna- 
tion, no suffering. Wilful transgression and divine condemna- 
tion; wilful transgression and penal suffering, are correlative. 
They are correlative in the moral economy of the present world. 
They must be correlative in the moral economy of the world to 
come. For the world to come and the world that now is are 
but different cycles of the sume moral order. To assume con- 
demnation without wilful transgression, or continuous penal 
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suffering, without self-perpetuated hatred of God and without 
continuous wilful transgression, contradicts the character of 
God as revealed in the person of Jesus Christ and in the moral 
consciousness of mankind. 

The law of ever-continuing penal suffering answers to the law 
of the ever-continuing blessedness of heaven. The members of 
the glorified spiritual communion of holy love live consciously 
and freely from age to age according to the law of this com- 
munion. They do the will of God. They ever embrace and 
appropriate the absolute good, God in Jesus Christ the Media- 
tor. God’s approval is self-approval. God’s communication of 
His fulness from everlasting to everlasting presumes the un- 
ceasing and uninterrupted reception and self-appropriation by 
the blessed of this divine fulness. The fellowship of God with 
the redeemed is forever and ever the positive fellowship of the 
redeemed with God. Therein consists the unspeakable bliss of 
eternal life. Were there any ground for the imagination that 
the active fellowship of the blessed with God might be sus- 
pended or interrupted, or that the redeemed might cease to live 
freely in the communion of boly love, then the beatitude of 
heaven might be not eternal. 

What occasion have we then to discover some way of escape 
from the doctrine of everlasting punishment? Wherein lies 
the “cruelty” of God? Does the doctrine of retribution 
contradict the conscience? Is not that doctrine affirmed, ap- 
proved and maintained by the judgment of every civilized, and 
even every barbarous nation on the face of the globe? 
And what is the doctrine of everlasting punishment but the 
universal principle of judicial retribution? Does not every 
civil government punish the transgressor as often as he 
repeats and as long as he persists in committing transgression? 
Is the fact of penai suffering abhorrent to all “ noble sentiments” 
of God’s infinite love and mercy as revealed in Christ? Could 
we conceive of absolute love as being non-ethical and non- 
judicial, should we not thereby destroy the very foundation of 
the salvation and bliss of the redeemed in heaven ? 
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Probed to the core, the argument and rhetoric of Canon 
Farrar are aimed, whether designedly or undesignedly, not at 
the endlessness of future punishment, but at punishment itself, 
or at the principle of judicial retribution, a principle which he 
professes to hold firmly, and at certain points asserts and vin- 
dicates. No one, we think can read his book considerately with- 
out feeling that the positions taken, and especially his appeals 
to popular sentiment and prejudice, have force not against the 
physical pains of everlasting material fire which he presses so 
prominently into the foreground of the forbidding picture, 
but have force throughout equally, to say the least, against 
those indescribable pains and agonies of penal torment which 
the transgressor grasps and inflicts upon himself with Sa- 
tanic malice. The physical pain of material fire is the fit- 
test image of penal torment; yet the image fails to represent 
the breadth and depth of the awful reality. It is a little thing 
to burn in consuming flames compared with the tortures en- 
dured by a human spirit that hates Gol, and hates itself, 
and hates all truth, and right and goodness. Words and 
images, one and all, fall short. 

Failing to emphasize the inalienable prerogatives of human 
freedom, and ignoring the unchangeable necessities of the moral 
economy of the human race, Canon Farrar does not touch the 
pivot on which the doctrine of the endlessness of future punish- 
ment hinges. The argument, if it proves anything, proves 
too much for his purpose. The love and mercy of God, inter- 
preted and applied as is done by these discourses, if we grant 
that the reasoning is valid at all, are equally a reason against 
the judgment of condemnation passed upon all ranks and 
classes of men from age to age in the present life. The terrific 
picture of the inevitable and condign sufferings of wicked men 
drawn by Canon Farrar in his fifth sermon finds its counterpart 
in the experience of trangessors in every period of the world’s 
history. If God be responsible for these physical agonies and 
penal tortures and social horrors extending through ages and 
ages of time; or if there be in Holy Scripture adequate ground 
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for the belief that God might in accordance with the idea of the 
creation and consistently with the moral constitution of man 
put an end to these ever continuing sufferings of his fallen 
creatures, upheld in being by the word of His power, then 
what becomes of God’s love? In the face of the penal 
miseries visited upon men and women, upon lisping children and 
decrepit old age, from year to year and from hour to hour, 
through the stern and unrelenting operation of divine law; what 
becomes of the tenderness of divine mercy ? 

If the love and mercy of God be no argument against the 
punishment of transgressors lasting ever and ever through all 
cycles of time, how can these essential attributes of our 
Heavenly Father be the ground of hope to the impenitent un- 
believer, transgressing the divine will in the world to come? 
Does not the communion of holy love shut out the trans- 
gressor? Does not the violation of this communion originate 
and perpetuate the law of penal suffering? Is it not the 
judicial authority and power of holy love that renders the 
sufferings of him who hates the good and loves the evil inevi- 
table? The divine love which the unbelieving sinner renounces 
here, and persists in renouncing in spite of all the sufferings 
consequent thereupon, the unbeliever renounces also in the world 
of spirits; and the penal consequences of such renunciation can 
have no more power hereafter than now to annul the law of sin. 

The argument drawn from the central fact of redeeming love, 
the death of Christ for the sins of the world, we cannot but 
regard as being likewise irrelevant to the question at issue. The 
redeeming work of Christ is, in one view, undoubtedly the 
ground of hope to all men. But need we say that the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ can have saving virtue in the personal 
experience of those sinners only who repent and believe? What 
hope of escape does the death of Christ afford to those who 
neglect the great salvation? Can he entertain hope, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified an unholy thing, 
and hath done despite unto the spirit of grace? Does not the 
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redemption proclaimed by the Gospel become the occasion of 
darker guilt and greater condemnation to the suffering sinner 
who hates Christ? How can the great salvation of Christ afford 
a hope of relief from the penal consequences of persistent 
transgression in the future any more than in the present world? 
But the chief argument of these discourses is the alleged 
mistranslation and misapprehension of three or four words 
occurring in the New Testament.* Gehenna does not mean 
hell, that is, not a place of unending torment. Aionios does 
not express endlessness; and cannot be translated by the word 
eternal or everlasting. The idea of damnation is not in the 
word katakrinein, nor in any of its cognate terms. Farrar 
declaims with no little vehemence against our translators for 
introducing these horrible words, hell, everlasting punishment, 
damnation, and the like; and he insists that the present 
revision of our English version is bound in conscience to ex- 
punge all these words and phrases from the English Scriptures. 
Without intending any discourtesy, we may say that this 
argument in support of Canon Farrar’s theory of eternal hope, 
is very superficial. Is it scholarly to maintain that the 
obnoxious doctrine is taught only or mainly by these objection- 
able words: or to intimate that if these words were expunged 
the doctrine would disappear from the pages of the New Testa- 
ment? We concede of course that the Greek words have no such 
New Testament sense in the wsus loquendi of the Greeks or the 
Jews. But neither has any other cardinal word of the New 
Testament a Christian sense in classic Greek. What would 
become of the name “Jesus” or. “Christ;” what of the 
cardinal terms “faith,” “hope,” and “love,” or of “God,” or 
‘spirit’ or “ heaven;” if we had to be governedand limited in our 


* As a specimen of a great deal the author says in the same strain, we quote 
the following: “ Let those who think that the voice of Scripture is decisive for 
‘endless torments,’ * * * meditate on this fact. Their view, if they will search 
ingly examine the grounds of it, depends mainly on two or three scattered texts 
in the Synoptic Gospels; texts chiefly aimed, not at the ordinary sinners of the 
world, but at Pharisees and their disciples,” etc. p. xli. 
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interpretation by the classic usage of pistis, elpis, or Theos, or 
by the Jewish sense of the name Joshua or Jesus and Christos ? 
If Holy Scripture be written under the inspiration of a divine 
revelation ; and if the written word is a book, peculiar not to 
the pagan Greek nor to the selfrighteous Pharisee, but to the 
new spiritual economy of which Jesus Christ is the author and 
ever-abiding principle, must not every word be animated and 
filled with a sense relatively foreign to the natural mind ? 

How, we may ask, does it come that the word aionios has, 
when qualifying punishment (kolasis), the sense of everlasting, 
since the term aionios has no such sense in the usus loguendi of 
the Greeks? There must be a reason for it. Where can it be 
found but in the general truths taught in the New Testament? 
Everywhere the idea is expressed and enforced that Jesus 
Christ is the only name given under heaven whereby men may 
be saved; and that the infinite virtue of His redemption can 
avail for the deliverance from the power of sin and from its 
penal consequences of such only as receive Jesus Christ by faith 
and follow Him in the obedience of love. ‘God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
What does this rich and beautiful word mean, but that they 
who do not believe are perishing and continue in their perishing 
state? If the ineffable love of God saves from their perishing 
state those only who accept the divine Gift of love, is it not im- 
plied that no others will have everlasting life ? 

The evangelical truth taught in this passage, Jno. 3: 16, per- 
vades all our Saviour’s teachings respecting Himself. He repre- 
sents Himself as the way, the truth, and the life. No man 
cometh unto the Father but by Him. They that receive Him 
have eternal life. They that receive Him not, die in their sins. 
Does not every book and chapter of the New Testament assume 
and teach that all men are wilful transgressors of the law of 
God, and that as such they are in a state of hopeless condem- 
nation? Is there a single word that sheds even a gleam of hope 
into the bosom of the wilful transgressor, who persists in de- 
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spising the salvation revealed by the love of God in Jesus 
Christ ? 

All the words of our Lord and all the words of His apostles 
which inculcate the fundamental truth that salvation from sin 
and its consequences is revealed and at hand for men in Jesus 
Christ, teach also by necessary implication that there is no hope 
for those who reject Christ and continue in sin. It is this gen- 
eral teaching of God’s word that has given new and such mo- 
mentous significance to aionios, katakrinein, and every other 
New Testament term which describes the moral and spiritual 
condition of the impenitent and unbelieving. The words hell, 
damnation, everlasting, and all others which are so obnoxious 
to Canon Farrar might be expunged as he desires, and other 
expressions which he suggests might be substituted instead, 
such as gehenna, condemnation, age-long, and the like, but the 
force of New Testament teaching, even through the medium of 
the English language, would not be changed; and these new 
terms would gradually take a meaning deeper and more solemn 
than they have in ordinary judicial parlance, or than the ori- 
ginals have in classic Greek or Jewish usage—a meaning an- 
swering to the general ideas respecting life and death taught 
in Holy Scripture. 

The doctrine of “eternal hope” for the impenitent and 
unbelieving must be maintained, if maintained at all, on very 
different grounds, First of all, it will be needful to show from 
Scripture that the grace of God in Jesus Christ will be at hand 
and available in the realm of condemnation beyond the grave. 
If Scripture teaches that the great redemption achieved by our 
Lord will continue to be proclaimed to such as have denied and 
despised the gracious Mediator in the present life, and that in 
the future world there will be means of grace available which 
will be adapted to the character and wants of unbelievers, then 
so far forth there is reason to hope that those who die in im- 
penitence and unbelief may nevertheless ultimately be saved. 

In the next place however and chiefly would it be necessary 
to show that those who enter the world of spirits in impenitence 
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and unbelief will accept Christ in that realm of darkness. Sal- 
vation can be experienced by such only as accept salvation. 
Neither the wrath nor the love of God however clear, full and 
powerful the manifestation may be, can deliver the sinner from 
his sins contrary to or without the free activity of his own will. 
Just in this consists the reality of salvation, namely, that a man 
loves God and does God’s will, instead of hating God and 
transgressing His will. The only deliverance from moral evil 
taught either in God’s word or by sound reason consists in will- 
ing and doing the morally good. Whether the unbeliever will 
or will not accept the salvation of Jesus Christ in hades; and 
whether the sinner will or will not renounce the law of sin by 
an absolute self-surrender to the law of God, depends ultimate- 
ly, not merely on God’s power and tender compassion, not 
merely on the supposed offer and proclamation of the Gospel 
to men after death, but depends on the sinner’s own will. On 
the freedom of man hinges the personal salvation of the trans- 
gressor now; and if we assume the offer of salvation and the 
regenerating work of the Holy Spirit after death, it remains 
nevertheless, that on man’s freedom would hinge the hope of 
deliverance from condemnation. 

On this momentous issue the Word of God is silent. Is there 
a passage in the New Testament, nay, is there even a single 
word, which justifies the opinion, that those who reject the 
grace of Jesus Christ through the whole course of their natu- 
ral life and persist in the violation of the communion of holy 
love with God, may after death accept in faith that Christ whom 
on earth they despised, renounce the morally evil which they 
have ever persistently done, and embrace the fellowship of love 
with God which they have ever wilfully renounced? If Scrip- 
ture does not teach that men who before death have always de- 
nied and hated Christ, will after death freely accept Him and 
love Him; or that those who during their entire personal his- 
tory in the natural body have preferred the morally evil and 
resisted the claims of the morally good, will when out of the 
natural body prefer the morally good and resist the morally 
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evil; or, in other words, that men who had perpetually culti- 
vated the spirit of selfishness and formed the inveterate habits 
of the carnal mind, will in the future world surmount the law 
of selfishness and take delight in the motions and habits of a 
spiritual mind ;—if Scripture does not teach the probability of 
such a radical moral change in the life and character of unbe- 
lieving sinners, what positive reason have we to hope for their 
conversion to Christ in hades? 

Holy Scripture teaches us to expect just the contrary. Sin 
is the product of sin. Unbelief begets unbelief. A depraved 
will bears the bitter fruit of a depraved will. Such is the law 
of moral evil as represented uniformly by the Old and by the 
New Testament. The principle is sustained by universal ex- 
perience and observation. Sin is self-perpetuating and self- 
propagating. The judgment of the best men of every age 
and among all nations asserts this law. Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the 
spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 

The law connecting future transgression with present trans- 
gression operates throughout the entire moral economy, in the 
future world no less than in the present; since the two, the 
future and the present, are inseparable parts of one constitu- 
tion. As in this life the denial of Christ grows into stronger 
aversion to Him; so after death will the same perverse habit of 
the human spirit assert itself. Death has no renewing, nor 
emancipating, nor saving power. What is the death of an un- 
believer but the operation and effect of sin? After death he 
will be the same morally perverse transgressor that he was 
before death. He will be pervaded by the same hatred to God 
and the same aversion to Christ which he cherished and 
strengthened by a life of inveterate selfishness on earth. Havy- 
ing sown to a depraved will he will reap a depraved will. Such 
is the law of moral evil. Having sown unbelief on earth he 
will reap unbelief in hell; having sown hatred to the absolute 
good, he will reap hatred to the absolute good; having sown 
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wilful transgression of God’s law, he will reap wilful trans- 
gression. Sin and wickedness in the world to come, will no 
more dispose a man confirmed in moral evil to repent and 
accept Jesus Christ, than sin and wickedness dispose the trans- 
gressor to renounce transgression and take up the cross of 
Christ in the world that now is. 

This is the New Testament doctrine of gehenna. Penal 
suffering is a part of it. That such suffering will continue 
through the ages of the ages is likewise included in the 
doctrine. But neither judicial suffering nor the perpetuity of 
suffering is the radical idea of gehenna, or of the second death. 
The radical idea is sin, the reign of Satan, the supremacy of 
the kingdom of darkness; where hatred to God and the trans- 
gression of His holy law, where hostility to the Son of Man 
and antagonism to redemption, where the love of evil as evil, 
where thorough-going selfishness and every kind and every grade 
of malice and iniquity are supreme. Neither pain nor torment 
nor the duration of Satan’s reign, is the root-idea of hell; but 
these are rather elements necessarily involved in the idea. 

That we may entertain a hope of the salvation of the unbe- 
lieving wicked dying in unbelief, it is necessary to furnish solid 
reasons for the opinion that those who have always chosen and 
done the evil will after death choose and do the good; that those 
who have lived and died in the rejection of the Gospei will then 
from the heart embrace the Gospel, or that those who have per- 
sistently violated the communion of holy love with God will 
then obey the laws of this communion. In other words, it is 
needful to show that death suspends the law of sin and unbelief, 
and that all we know from observation and experience, from 
history and from the word of God concerning the tendencies 
and the operation of the law of sin, has no application to the 
moral economy of the future world. But even then, the self- 
determination of the depraved human will would remain. After 
all, we could cherish no hope of recovery from sin to holiness, 
but such as the autonomy of the perverted human will may 
suggest. So long as Canon Farrar does not meet these ob- 
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jective demands he furnishes no reasons to sustain the doctrine 
of eternal hope. When the nature of moral evil and the law 
of sin stands out so prominently in the ethical economy of the 
present life and are taught so clearly in Scripture; and when 
all we know of the law of sin confirms the principle that trans- 
gression is the product of transgression; does it evince more 
Christian charity and more tender sympathy to proclaim to the 
unbeliever the prospect of future repentance, or to the stubborn 
transgressor the hope of future pardon, than to hold and teach 
the “popular doctrine?” 

The length to which this article has grown allows us to con- 
sider but briefly the endeavor of Mr. Pettingell to escape from 
the received doctrine of Holy Scripture. He takes refuge in 
the theory of so-called conditional immortality; but which we 
think is more properly named annihilation. We wish todo him 
no injustice. Mr. Pettingell denies that he and the school to 
which he belongs teach the annihilation of the unbelieving 
wicked; and he severely criticises the Rev. Dr. Bartlett, who, 
in his late work entitled: Life and Death Eternal, everywhere 
deals with the advocates of conditional immortality as holding 
the theory of annihilation. But Mr. Pettingell fails to sustain 
his own strictures on Dr. Bartlett’s book. The disavowal of an- 
nibilationism does not in the endamount to much more than that 
the advocates of conditional immortality do not designate their 
theory by the word annihilation, and are unwilling that ortho- 
dox theology shall apply this term to their theory; whilst the 
meaning which the word annihilation properly conveys is as- 
serted unequivocally and strenuously enforced by the use of 
nearly synonymous terms. When Mr. Pettingell is impelled to 
the unrestrained utterance of his sentiments, he uses language 
which can mean and is intended to mean nothing less than that 
the wicked will cease to exist absolutely, and be reduced to 
nothing. Read his own words. 

“Tt is not a question of annihilation, strictly speaking, con- 
cerning which no one can assert anything positive, as we will 
soon show, though some of our adversaries insist on calling it 
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so in spite of all our disclaimer, that they may travesty our 
position and mystify the point at issue ; but it is a question of 
the utter destruction of the wicked, soul and body—the com- 
plete extinction of their conscious existence as complete as that 
of the brutes that perish.” Trilemma, p. 64. Again; “the 
Word of God employs the strongest expressions of which lan- 
guage is capable, under every variety of phraseology, to declare 
the utter and final death and destruction of the wicked, both 
soul and body, and the absolute extinction of their conscious 
existence.” p. 65. 

The word annihilation travesties his theory, the author com- 
plains; yet the sole aim of his book is to inculcate the doctrine 
that the conscious existence of the wicked will be utterly and 
finally destroyed. The destruction of the wicked will be as 
complete as that of the brutes that perish. 

According to Mr. Pettingell, destruction means extinction, 
absolute extinction. The Word of God, he maintains, declares 
in the strongest language the absolute extinction of the conscious 
existence of the unbelieving wicked. Wicked men will cease 
to exist as completely as the brutes that perish. What does 
such a doctrine of destruction involve but the conception which 
the word annihilation expresses ? 

The entire argument of the author proceeds on the basis of 
several leading assumptions. 

1. Mr. Pettingell assumes throughout that the eternal life 
taught in Holy Scripture means unending existence. Believers 
have eternal life in Christ only; that is, Christ is the principle 
and ground of an existence of man that will never come to an 
end. Death being the antithesis of life, it follows that to die 
is to cease to be. As Scripture plainly teaches that believers 
live eternally in Christ, whilst unbelievers, not being members 
of Christ by faith, must die, he assumes and argues that the 
simple existence of the soul in the world to come depends on 
fellowship with Christ, whilst the want of such fellowship issues 
under the operation of the law of sin in the absolute extinction 
of the soul. As eternal life means unending existence, the 
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author insists that all those Hebrew and Greek words express- 
ing death, destruction, and the like, are designed to teach that 
the conscious existence of unbelievers will terminate absolutely. 

But the author does not show that eternal life in Christ means 
simply the unending existence of the believer. Indeed in as 
far as he argues in support of this assumption he shows the 
contrary. The ninth chapter, the best in his Trilemma, aims 
to establish the New Testament truth that eternal life is the 
gift of God by Jesus Christ, and that this new life is peculiar 
and distinctive. He does not indeed set forth the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of life in Christ. But he seems to discern 
the fact of revelation, that the eternal life brought to light in 
Christ has spiritual contents which are wanting in all non- 
Christian human life. Whilst he does not emphasize the evan- 
gelical truth that this new life consists in direct communion with 
God in Christ by the power of the Holy Ghost, and thus fails 
to grasp the fundamental characteristic of eternal life, he never- 
theless seems to be arguing that life in Christ is something 
other and more than an unending existence of soul and body. 
But this perception of the fact that eternal life has spiritual 
contents other than the empty negation that the believer’s ex- 
istence will never terminate is not firmly held and asserted in 
the argument. It fades out of view, and the leading presump- 
tion comes to be that life and immortality are merely unending 
existence. This fallacy is the strongest prop of the entire argu- 
ment. It supports the author’s interpretation of all the words 
and phrases that predicate death, and destruction of the wicked. 

2. Another assumption is that man as man is not immortal. 
The soul as related to God and to the spiritual economy of crea- 
tion will not continue to exist from age to age in the world to 
come. In the relation of man as such to God there is no principle 
of spiritual vitality. Hence there is no perpetual spiritual 
existence. Perpetual existence has no basis in the mystery of 
man’s spiritual constitution as such, but is imparted absolutely to 
the believer by the redemption of Jesus Christ. He denies 
utterly of fallen man the possibility of perpetual existence by 
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virtue of the profound original relation which man, fashioned 
after the divine image, still sustains to the Author of his being. 
This negation runs through the whole book. 

Yet apparently unconscious that he is resting upon an 
hypothesis as if it were an established truth, Mr. Pettingell 
declares over and over again that the doctrine of the “natural 
immortality” of the soul, as he terms it, is a mere assumption 
of the Christian church, derived from the philosophy of Plato. 
The universal belief of all ages in a future and perpetual ex- 
istence, is ascribed to pride. The instincts and aspira- 
tions, the intuitions and beliefs, of all ranks and classes of 
mankind have no ground whatever in truth and reality. An 
idea living in the universal consciousness of mankind, and pre- 
valent as a first principle in the anthropology of the entire 
Christian church, Mr. Pettingell pronounces a groundless as- 
sumption, and demands that the truth of the idea be first 
proved before it be entertained ! 

Does it not occur to the advocates of absolute extinction that 
the peremptory denial of the “natural immortality” of man, 
undermines the foundation which their favorite doctrine of 
eternal life in Jesus Christ presupposes? If there be no posi- 
tive capacity for future perpetual existence in the spiritual 
constitution of man as man, what fitness has man for unending 
existence in Christ? Eternal life cannot be an external and 
mechanical gift, That which is originally and constitutionally 
non-immortal, that is, subject to a law of dissolution and 
absolute extinction, an extinction as complete as that of the 
brutes that perish, cannot be made the subject and bearer of 
everlasting existence. Can a dead branch be grafted on a live 
olive tree, and grow? 

8. We shall notice but one other assumption. The advocates 
of conditional immortality assume that all the Hebrew and 
Greek words which predicate death of the unbelieving wicked 
mean utter destruction and absolute extinction of conscious ex- 
istence. A large part of the argument of the Trilemma 
proceeds on the basis of this species of literalism. 
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It is evident however to the thoughtful reader, even if we 
concede the assumption, that the argument breaks down. The 
penalty pronounced in Eden: thou shalt surely die, it is con- 
tended, was literally executed. What else can this mean than 
that the individual transgressor and the race itself would cease 
to exist? Yet this dead race has been living on through the 
ages of the ages and reveals the same vigorous and reproduc- 
tive vitality, both of body and soul, as the cycles of time roll on. 

The Trilemma admits also that the dead have a conscious 
existence after death. The unbelieving wicked live on and 
suffer the penalties of transgression in the world of spirits, it 
may be through the ages of the ages, at least until the day of 
final judgment. Then the wicked will suffer absolute extine- 
tion. We do not forget that the Rev. Mr. Pettingell maintains, 
that the death of the wicked is a process of destruction which 
will terminate in absolute extinction, not at once, but ultimately. 
The process has run through cycles of ages in this world, and 
may run through many more cycles of ages in the world to come. 
But if it is conceded that the dead still live, and live on in the 
realm of death through ages of ages, what becomes of the 
principle of interpretation, that the word death in Scripture 
mean% the utter and complete extinction of consious existence, 
as complete as that of the brutes that perish? The same 
Greek word, thanatos, is used in Scripture to denote natural 
death, and the state of the departed in hades, or the penalty 
of the final judgment, the second death. (Rev. ii: 11; xx: 6). 
Thus according to the author’s own concessions, thanatos, and 
cognate terms, do not everywhere in Scripture mean the absolute 
extinction of conscious existence.* 


* From a nctic: of Mr. White’s Treatise on Life in Christ by the Rev. Prof. 
Plumptre, D. D., published in the Contemporary Review we quote the following 
strictures as illustrating the deficiencies of the literal interpretation adopted by 
the advocates of the “‘absolute extinction’ of the wicked. Mr. White holds’ 
«*that he is reviving a iost article of a creed earlier than the Apostles’ or the Ni- 
cene, of that which was held and taught by Christ and His Apostles, and he 
rests this belief on a lexical analysis, not, as others have done, of the adjective 
“ eternal” or “ everlasting” as attached to the retribution that falls on the ulti- 
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There is one fact of Holy Scripture that constitutes a fatal 
objection to this method of interpretation. Mr. Pettingell 
makes no reference to it, and seems not to be aware of its 
force. That fact is the central fact in the economy of redemp- 
tion. The Son of Man, Jesus Christ, died and was buried. 
Was not Jesus made “under the law?’ Was He not “ made 
sin for us?” Was He not made “‘a curse for us?” Does not 
the prophet say that “‘ He was cut off out of the land of the 
living?’ Does not our Lord Himself predict, time and again, 
that he shall be scourged and “put to death?” And are not 
the words used by prophets, by our Lord and His apostles to 
predict and assert the death of our Saviour, the very strongest 
words of that class in the Hebrew and Greek languages? Are 


mately impenitent, but of the verbs and substantives which are used in the New 
Testament to express the retribution itself. “To destroy,” “to perish, “ des- 
truction,” ‘‘ perdition,” “the lost,” these bring to his mind the'connotation, not 
of continued existence, in actual suffering, of body or of spirit; or of the priva- 
tion of a blessedness which might otherwise have been attained, but of annihi- 
lation,—or, if he objects to that word, as invidious and unphilosophical, of the 
cessation of conscious being. But is this true, we may ask, either of the verbs 
aréAAwut, or of the noun dtwieia? When the shepherd brought back the sheep 
which was lost (rd amoAwddé¢) when the father of the prodigal said that he had 
been lost (470AwAd¢ Hv) and was found, when the woman that searched the house 
found the piece of money which she had lost (fv améAeca), when the Son of 
Man declared that He came to seek and to save that which was lost (rd aro- 
Awiéc), is it possible to connect the word with the idea of the cessation of exist- 
ence which Mr. White attaches to it as its usual or dominant signification? Is 
not the root-idea here, and indeed, for the most part, elsewhere, that of existence 
which does not reach its goal, which falls short of the end which God or man 
had designed for it? And this thought, as our translators have felt, attaches 
also to the noun for “ destruction,” Judas complained of the “waste” (arwzia) 
of the ointment which had been poured on his Master’s feet. Peter, in his in- 
dignant repudiation of the sorcerer’s proffered bribe, prayed that “ his money 
might go with him to destruction,” might fail to bring him any of the advantages 
which he counted on obtaining through it. The fact is that all systems built 
wholly or chiefly on the philological analysis of single words are, through the 
inevitable elasticity of human language, more or less precarious. As this is true 
of “ destruction,” and “ perdition,” so is it true also, in a greater measure of the 
word “ eternal” (aiévo¢) in which some have seen the pivot of the whole con- 


troversy.” 
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not these very words the terms employed in Scripture to teach 
the death and penalty of the wicked ? 

Does the death of Jesus under the curse of the law mean the 
utter and complete extinction of His conscious existence, as 
complete as that of the brutes that perish? Does the resur- 
rection of Jesus mean that from the state of utter non-existence 
He returns again to the sphere of positive existence and of 
consciousness ? 

From the force of the fact that our Lord died and remained 
under the power of death three days, in its bearing upon the 
interpretation of thanatos, apokteino and cognate terms, the ad- 
vocates of absolute extinction do not escape by reminding us 
that Jesus Christ was divine-human, and that in dying He 
overcame death. This cardinal truth we bear in mind. The 
death of Christ differs essentially from the death of all other 
men. Yet it is no less true also that the sufferings and death 
of Christ were real. A true man, bone of our bones and flesh 
of our flesh, made sin for us, He died under condemnation as 
truly as any other man dies. In one respect, His death was in 
kind identical with the death of the sinner. Standing as we do 
under the law, He died as we die truly and really. Through 
death He destroyed him that had the power of death, that is, 
the Devil. Now once in the end of the world hath He ap- 
peared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. The 
central fact of redemption that in the words of Scripture, our 
Lord died, was put to death, was cut off out of the land of the 
living, was slain, and was dead three days, is thus a direct 
witness against that species of one-sided literalism which the 
advocates of the absolute extinction of the wicked have adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. Pettingell and Canon Farrar, whilst they 
advocate contradictory theories respecting the state of unbe- 
lievers in the world to come, nevertheless are both struggling 
to get rid of the accepted doctrine of future punishment on the 
common presumption that the accepted doctrine is a part of the 
positive Christian Faith. Both imagine that the Christian Faith 
is answerable for the prevalence of such an “atrocious” doc- 
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trine; and that if this doctrine must be held and taught, it 
will weaken the credibility of the Christian revelation. 

This presumption we cannot but regard as an injurious error. 
That the unbelieving and wicked shall perish, though a truth, 
is not a part of the positive Christian Faith. Whether pen- 
al suffering is terminable or endless is a question that does 
not touch the life and substance of Christianity; nor can the 
accepted doctrine diminish or modify the strength of the self- 
evidencing power of revelation to any and all who have an eye 
to see the manifestation of the Truth in Jesus Christ. 

Transgression and the penal torment of transgression, 
whether endured in this world or in the world to come, are 
alike contrary both to the moral economy of human life 
and to the eternal will of God. Of pain and suffering the 
divine will is not and cannot be causative. Condemnation is of 
the very nature of sin. The former is not annexed to the latter 
by an externa! act of God’s power. But sin and penal suffer- 
ing are one. As transgression by the very conception contra- 
dicts the eternal will of love, so do every element and the 
entire history of transgression contradict that will. Moral 
evil causes hell. The torment of hell is just as really contrary 
to the eternal will of divine love as the cause which originates 
and perpetuates hell. 

All pain and misery of whatever kind or degree, and 
especially the penal sufferings of the unbelieving sinner, are a 
part of the fallen, perverted and disorganized economy of the 
world. This, need we say, exists antecedently to Christianity, 
prevails independently of it, and continues from age to age in 
defiance of all truth and right and in spite of the saving power 
of the glorious gospel of Jesus Christ. Hence the vast 
majority of mankind, whether enlightened by Christianity or 
not, believe in judicial retribution, present and future. It is 
a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners. He did not come 
to condemn the world; the world is condemned already; but 
God sent His Son that the world through Him might be saved. 
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Than this the Christian revelation has no other design and can 
produce no other effect. It is a very injurious error to hold 
that the damnation of the unbelieving sinner is a part of 
positive Christian doctrine, or to handle the effects and con- 
sequences of transgression on the presumption that Christ and 
His religion are in any sense responsible either for penal 
suffering or the prevalence of sin itself. 

True, Holy Scripture recognizes and inculcates judicial retri- 
bution, present and future. Our Lord plainly teaches that they 
who reject Him shall perish. But our Lord recognizes the 
penal suffering of sin as he recognizes Satan and the kingdom 
of darkness, Satan and his kingdom; the fall of man and the 
transgression of God’s law; the evils and miseries of the 
present life; and the agonies and torments of hell are all alike 
contrary to the will of Christ and the work of redemption; 
contrary to the purpose of divine revelation and the nature 
of the Gospel. As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live. 





Art, VIII.—THE TRIAL AND CONFIRMATION OF JOHN THE 
BAPTIST’S FAITH.* 





BY THE EDITOR, 





It is considered necessary by some commentators to give such 
an explanation of the words of John the Baptist in sending his 
disciples to Christ to inquire, “Art thou He that should come, 
or do we look for another ?’’ as will relieve them from what is 
regarded as a reflection on his character, viz., that he should be 
in serious doubt as to whether Jesus was the true Messiah or 
not. He had borne such unequivocal testimony in regard to 
this fact—a testimony revealed to him by inspiration and out- 
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ward sign—that it is thought impossible that he should question 
or doubt his own testimony. Hence different explanations are 
given, but it is felt at once that these explanations, however 
ingenious and plausible, do violcnce to the plain meaning of his 
act and words. 

It is well to consider in the first place what it was concern- 
ing which John was troubled and tried with doubts. This was 
not at all the general fact of the Messiah’s coming. That was 
with him beyond the shadow of adoubt. He believed firmly 
that in due time God would fulfill His promises contained in the 
Old Testament and.send His Son to redeem and judge the world. 
Neither did he doubt, we think, that Jesus was a messenger of 
God who had come in the line of the fulfillment of these pro- 
phecies. But he questioned whether there might not be another 
link in the chain of such fulfillment—whether there might not 
perhaps be several great personages through whom the Messiah’s 
Kingdom would be ushered in, and therefore another still to come 
after this Jesusof Nazareth. This consideration relieves the case of 
much of the difficulty with which it appears to be surrounded, for 
it leaves the faith of John in the general fact of the Messiah's 
coming, intact, and to some extent also his faith in Jesus; it 
only questions the extent of the claims of Christ. 

If we consider for a moment the circumstances under which 
John was placed at the time, his doubts will not appear to us at 
all unaccountable or even strange. Evidently the Lord did not 
consider them such, nor as implying any serious danger, for as 
soon as He had dispatched His answer He immediately goes on, 
according to the narrative, to vindicate him from anything like 
a charge of weakness or spiritual effeminacy. John had formed 
his ideal of the Messiah’s character and mission from those Old 
‘Testament prophecies, in which the first and second comings are 
set forth as one event. The Saviour’s meek and lowly life and 
His method of working did not seem to John in all respects to 
fully correspond to this ideal, especially in regard to denounc- 
ing evil doers and visiting judgments upon them. He himself was 
lying in the lonely dungeon from which he was soon to be taken 
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forth to be beheaded, because he had rebuked sin in high places, 
while the objects of his rebuke were revelling in their sin and 
casting contempt upon him. Did it comport with the character 
of the Messiah, the Judge of the whole earth to allow this, 
when He came to set up His kingdom of righteousness and exe- 
cute judgment for all that were oppressed? Perhaps the greater 
wonder would be that he should not doubt. 

To doubt is not necessarily wrong (our Lord in this case does 
not rebuke it, even gently and lovingly, as he did in the case of 
Thomas), nor is it always a sign of weakness. It may be one 
of the steps in reinvestigating, and confirming our faith. Des 
Cartes commenced his investigations after a firm basis for phil- 
osophic truth by doubting all that it is possible to doubt, 
until he came to what could not be doubted, viz., that he was 
thinking, and from that proposition, cogito, ergo sum, he built 
up his philosophical system. So in the sphere of religion a per- 
son may doubt to good purpose. 

John did not doubt in regard to himself. He was a true and 
honest man. He knew that he had faithfully followed the best 
light he had, not even counting his life dear to him through his 
supreme love of truth and righteousness. His doubts regarded 
the object of his faith. This teaches us that if our doubts arise 
from our want of faithfulness or misdoing, we have the remedy 
so far in our own hand that we must first set ourselves right in 
this respect before we can honestly ask for help in regard to 
the nature and object of our faith. But a Christian may 
honestly doubt even when he is living a true and earnest life, 
and his doubts then in regard to what he is to believe may be 
really a step of progress in his religious experience, and in that 
view God will most assuredly give him help if he asks for it. 
Sometimes doubt is a step leading us out of error; sometimes 
it leads to a confirmation of the faith in which we already stand, 

We may notice in the same brief way the manner in which 
our Lord removed John’s doubts and confirmed his faith. It 
was not by a mere external declaration. Some may wonder 
why He did not send back to John a categorical answer—why 
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he did not simply affirm that He was the Messiah. Itseemed as 
if Jobn merely needed such a reply; perhaps he thought so 
himself. But the Lord knew better where the difficulty lay. 
Such a reply would have merely thrown him back upon the same 
form of faith which was now wavering. It would have required 
him to take the simple declaration without explaining those very 
difficulties which had caused him to doubt. He wanted to know 
in what way the Saviour’s ministry could be reconciled with the 
character of the Messiah as delineated in the Old Testament, 
which was to him the infallible Word of God. Christ never 
bore witness of Himself in that external way. “If I bear wit- 
ness of myself, my witness is not true,’’ (John v. 31). 

Neither did our Lord design to throw John upon a course of 
independent argument by His reply, as is often supposed. As if 
He meant this: tell John the miraculous works that I am per- 
forming, and let him argue from these that I am the Christ, 
just as, for instance, Nicodemus has argued,—“no man can do 
these miracles that thou doest except God be with him.’’ Apart 
from some inward insight into the person of Christ, even his 
miracles, as mere wonder-works, could not lead to living faith in 
Him. Hence Christ sought to conceal His miracles from, rather. 
than parade them before, the gaze of the multitude. His 
command frequently was, “tell no man.” 

In what then did consist the force of cur Lord’s answer to 
remove the doubts of John? We answer, in this, viz., that the 
things which He pointed out to the disciples of John were just 
those marks or signs which the Old Testament prophecies had 
foretold would attend the Messiah’s coming. These things had, 
indeed, an independent significance as going to establish the 
divinity of Christ; but for John their chief import reached him 
through these Old Testament prophecies. The Saviour’s reply 
corresponds so entirely with the words of prophecy in Isaiah 
(Chap. xxxv. 5, 6 and chap. lxi. 1), that the Baptist could not 
fail at once to see the correspondence. Hence we say it was the 
word of God itself, which had already found entrance into the 
heart and mind of John, that now served by its own power to re- 
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establish and confirm his faith. “And ye have not his word 
abiding in you: for whom he hath sent, him ye believe not. 
Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life: and they are they which testify of me”—John v. 38, 39. 
Clearly this implies that it was by having the Word of God in 
them that they would be able to recognize the voice of Jesus as 
the Messiah. The word in the Old Testament was His word as 
the Jehovah who then spake to His people; now the same 
Jehovah stood before them clothed in human flesh. The 
Jehovah of the Old Testament and the Messiah of the New 
were one and the same God. The trial and confirmation of 
John’s faith, while they contain peculiarities which belong only 
to his case, involve general principles and characteristics which 
enter into the experience of believers in every age. It is 
characteristic of faith that it must determine itself in regard toa 
proper consciousness and conception of its object, and that it 
must become internalized and confirmed in our personal religious 
experience through the power of that which first generates it, 
viz., the divine Word. In the case of the great majority this 
process may indeed not become a clear intellectual apprehension 
—it may be implicit rather than explicit—but these two things 
are essential to all right, saving, faith, Ist, the only true object 
of faith, which is Gop IN CuristT, and 2d, the medium through 
which it is generated and confirmed, which is Tuk Worp or Gop. 

It will be conceded at once that the only true object of 
religious faith is God. But in order to be such really for man 
in his fallen condition God must be revealed. In one sense God 
is the object of faith, in all heathen religions, but the true idea 
of God having been lost to them they substituted gods of their 
own imaginations and fell into idolatry. So also rationalism in 
its various forms, such as deism, pantheism etc, projects a god 
for the intellect, which is in the end a mere abstraction. Over 
against all these forms of false religion Christianity, as the 
only true religion, accepts the revelation made in Jesus Christ. 
The whole interest of Christian faith now turns upon the 
question, who is Christ? and this is but another form of the 
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question of the Baptist, “ Art thou He that should come, or do 
we look for another?” Jesus Christ is the Sent of God, He is, 
as Nicodemus says, “a messenger come from God.” So far 
all who bear the Christian name are agreed. But now, in order 
that faith may find, and rest in, its only true object, the 
question recurs, is Christ Himself God in full, absolute sense, 
or do we look for still another besides Him and beyond Him to 
whom we are to pay our supreme devotion and worship? Christ 
reveals one whom He calls the Father. Is there then for us 
any other form of the Godhead than is revealed in Christ? If 
so, faith presses on to know him, and asks with Philip, “show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us.” The answer to that request 
is vital as our Lord gives it,—“he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father. How then sayest thou, show us the Father?” 
Here then faith finds rest as to its object: Jesus Christ is the 
absolute revelation of the Godhead, in Him dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily, which means that He is the one 
only true and living God, the Almighty Maker of all things, 
the supreme Judge of angels and men. 

How now is our faith to have assurance of this, so that the 
soul can rest its hopes for time and eternity in Jesus Christ our 
Lord? This is the second point brought out by the narrative 
concerning John the Baptist. John has been led, as we have 
seen, by the Word of God through the Spirit, to declare to 
others that Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God. We have 
seen also how the Lord confirmed his faith in the message he 
had declared to others. So now believers have been taught and 
have accepted the faith that Christ is God. As the early 
Christians, according to the account given by Pliny, prayed to 
Christ as God, so now they do the same. How does this faith 
anthenticate itself in their religious experience so that they 
may be delivered from all shadow of doubt? Confirmed in 
certitude at this point, all else becomes clear and plain for 
them. This then is the second vital point for Christian faith. 
How do believers know assuredly that Christ is God, and that 
therefore they are not to look for another? In the following 
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remarks we shall consider more fully these two points as brought 
by the case of John the Baptist. 

I. What is the true object of Christian faith ? 

IT. How is this faith confirmed in us as certitude ? 


GOD IN CHRIST. 


I. The first question is opened up by the question of John 
the Baptist, “ Art thou He that should come, or do we look for 
another?” In order to determine the meaning of this question 
we must know who is meant in the Old Testament itself by 
Him that should come, the Messiah promised from the founda- 
tion of the world. The Old Testament revelation, for all who 
have ears to hear, utters no uncertain sound on this point. 

It is sometimes said by those who would lower the character 
of the Old Testament revelation that, in answering such a 
question, we should not carry the New Testament back and 
read its sense into the Old Testament, but merely consider what 
meaning it had for the Jews from its own standpoint, and in 
that way obtain its true, independent sense. We might be will- 
ing to accept that, if we are to go to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures to ascertain, not what the Jews in their short-sightedness 
and unbelief thought they taught—that of course would be a 
poor standard—nor even what the human agents and human 
writers there understood of the revelation made through them— 
that also would be insufficient—but to ascertain what God 
meant in that revelation, what His Word there means. Judged 
in that light the Old Testament needs no addition nor substrac- 
tion, for it is a full and complete revelation of the Word of 
God, the full counterpart, we may say, of what was actualized 
in our flesh by Him who was the Lord of the Old Testament 
revelation. The Old Testament is no less independent in this 
respect than the New. If the New authenticates the Old, it is 
no less true that the Old authenticates the New. So our Lord 
and the New Testament writers continually regard it. If our 
space allowed we might easily show this. But we who believe 
the revelation of the Old and New Testaments to be organically 
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one are not limited by these restrictions. We do find the Old 
Testament illumined in the light of the New, and the New mys- 
teriously veiled in the divine symbolism of the Old, both con- 
stituting the one Word of God. 

Rather do we néed to be on our guard that we do not carry 
into the Old Testament the definitions and formulas of theology 
which are not inspired, and substitute them in the place of the 
Word of God which is inspired. And we mean by this no re- 
flection on theology in its own place and for its own purposes. 
Here is a real danger, when men take the feeble torch of the 
theological system and modern doctrinology and attempt to 
light up the Word of God with their obscurity. Scripture 
may indeed be interpreted in the light of Scripture, but the ig- 
norance of man’s puny thoughts and feeble words should not be 
confounded with the infinitely grand and glorious Word of 
God, which illumes heaven and earth with its celestial light. 

Whom then does the Old Testament mean by Him that was 
to come as the expected Messiah? On the very face of it the Old 
Testament is revelation monotheistic. “‘ Hear O Israel, the Lord 
thy God is One God. Thou shalt haveno other gods before me.”’ 
From beginning to end it knows no emanations from the Deity, 
no higher and lower gods as in the heathen world. It knows 
only one God, and, as distinguished from Him, the creature whom 
He has made. There can be no question, now, but that the Old 
Testament proclaims the coming of Him whom the chosen peo- 
ple from the beginning worshipped as God, their Jehovah. Hold- 
ing the first and second coming as one event, the prophecies 
represent God as the one who in the end of the ages is to come 
into the world. To save space we refer the reader here to such 
passages as Malachi iii, 1-6. Indeed the case is perhaps weak- 
ened by referring to single passages, when the whole Old Testa- 
ment has the Messiah as its burden. The Messiah is indeed at 
times distinguished from Jehovah, being referred to as the Son 
of God, the Angel of the Covenant, etc., indicating a distinc- 
tion in the Godhead ; and He is also referred to as the Son of 
Man,’pointing to His human nature. But His divinity is unmis- 
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takably taught, and sometimes in such fulness of description 
that he whoruns may read, as for instance in Isaiah—‘“ He shall 
be called Wonderful, Counselor, the Prince of Peace, the Ever- 
lasting Father, the Great and Mighty God.” We may refer 
also to the argument of our Lord drawn frdm the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures with which He confronts the Jews in John, 
chapters v. vi. vii. viii. and the argument of the epistle to the 
Hebrews where the writer shows that according to the teaching 
of the Old Testament itself Christ is above the angels, there- 
fore above all creatures, and consequently no other than the 
one only true and living God of the Old Testament. 

The answer to the question of the Baptist means that we are 
not to look for another beyond Christ as God, not even in the 
sense of forming a conception of the Father as in any sense for 
us out of Christ. He contains in Himself all the fullness of 
the Godhead bodily. When we pray, “Our Father which art 
in heaven,” we pray to our Lord Jesus Christ, for the Father is 
in Him. When we say, ‘‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth,” we express our faith in the Father 
who is in the Son and not out of or apart from Him. For, “all 
things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything 
made that was made.’’ Hence when Philip, urged, as it would 
seem, by a desire to know the Father as in some way apart from 
Christ, said unto Him, “ Show us the Father and it sufficeth us,” 
the Lord replied, “ Have I been so long time with you and yet 
has thou not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father; and how sayest thou show us the Father?” 

The question of the Baptist, which we have already con- 
sidered, presses to this issue in its widest scope. That the final, 
absolute revealer would come he had no doubt, and he knew 
that himself was his messenger; but the question arose in his 
mind whether perhaps there might not be another link that was 
to connect God with His creation. Perhaps Jesus might be, 
like himself, still only a creature, a messenger, though far 
higher and greater than he. Was the absolute revelation then 
still waiting to be made? In the same way true faith in God 
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now presses this inquiry, and cannot be satisfied until it reaches 
the last link in the chain, that is until it goes beyond all finite 
creatures and lays hold of the great I Am, the absolute God. 
So long as the question remains, ‘‘do we look for another?” 
faith has not found its true object. If it must halt here it is 
really of no more value than the superstition of the heathen ; 
it might as well rest in a fetish. This is plain, if it does not 
reach to the absolute God it lays hold only of the finite, and 
without spanning the gulf that separates the finite from the 
infinite it is really a matter of no account, where it stops, it is 
lost—forever lost. Here is the awful delusion of any faith 
which does not embrace Christ as the absolute God, having in 
Himself all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 

But why, it may be asked, is this so absolutely necessary ? 
Why may not faith rest in some secondary or intermediate 
messenger and take his report to satisfy all our spiritual wants ? 
The child learns of God through its parents and is satisfied, 
why may not such be the case with adults? In all such cases 
faith is only embryonic—it cannot remain in that stage. When 
our being comes to self-completion in the way of full self-con- 
sciousness faith realizes that it must stand directly in God. 
The time must come in the unfolding of every created personal 
being when he feels himself so directly confronted with Deity, 
with God, as though there were no other created person or 
thing in the universe; and if that God is to him an unrevealed, 
unknown God, then he is lost in the darkness of eternal death. 
If Christ is not God, then faith cannot rest as directed merely to 
Him, It may take His word, so far as it goes, but in that case 
it can only serve to lead to still another, and so faith passes 
beyond Christ, pressing on, as in the deceptive Gnostic system, 
through the awful depths of illimitable being, and its doleful 
wail as it wanders on forever as a lost soul would ever be, “ Art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for another?” It comes 
at last to this, that all faith which denies that Christ is God denies 
at the same time the only true and living God, and is no better 
than atheism. To look for another, or to another, is to turn the 
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Christian religion into a miserable deception and a sham. 
Christ as the object of faith is everything or nothing. 

We have said that the true object of faith is Christ the Lord 
in such sense as not in any way to disturb the monotheism of 
the Old Testament. It is just on this point that even the 
orthodox Trinitarian faith needs to be guarded against danger- 
ous error. 

The introduction of the word person in definitions of the 
Trinity, a word which if not anti-scriptural is at least wn-scrip- 
tural, has no doubt contributed much to the danger here 
referred to. It is universally conceded by orthodox theologians 
that this word is inadequate to express the distinctions in the 
Godhead, and yet it has contributed much to mould the faith 
of the people, who do not distinguish between its technical and 
its popular sense. The result is that confusion and contradic- 
tion have been introduced into the Christian faith. The effort 
is made to conceive of and figure for the mind three distinct 
persons in the ordinary sense of the word. In the Middle 
Ages there were even outward representations of the Father. 
This tendency has permeated our hymns and prayers to such an 
extent that one needs almost to keep in mind constantly a sort 
of trinitarian arithmetic in order to follow them in worship. 
Some sort of explanation seems to be needed at every point when 
the words Lord and God are used in order to determine to which 
of the three persons they are addressed. And some are puzzled 
to see how the Lord’s Prayer can be a Christian prayer because 
the name Christ is not found in it, as though we may not 
address Him as Our Father lest we might derogate from 
the honour of the first person of the holy Trinity. Yet the 
Old Testament declares that He shall be called the everlasting 
Father. 

Now over against this manner of thinking of God, we are to 
find in Christ the Lord the absolute object and end of all faith 
in God, in such sense that we are not to form any other cencep- 
tion of God than what is revealed to us in Him. Thus it is, 
and thus only, that we find the Father. It seems to us there is 
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no such loving, soul-satisfying meaning in that word Father, 
Abba-Father, Our Father which art in heaven, as when we find 
Father in Christ our Lord. Instead of taking away the Father 
it rather restores Him to our faith. There is an infinite satis- 
faction in that one word of our Lord to Philip, “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” There is now no need of wan- 
dering on in further unknown realms of the abyss of infinite 
being as philosophy attempts in vain to do in order to frame 
for our thought the absolute God. He is before us in His 
absolute fuliness in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
birth into our humanity the angel choirs heralded over Bethle- 
hem’s plain—EMMANUEL,—God with us. 


ASSURANCE OF FAITH THROUGH THE Worp oF Gop. 


II.—The second point presented for consideration by the 
case of John the Baptist is, the manner in which faith is con- 
firmed, the way in which we may have assurance that our faith 
is indeed rooted in the truth. This, we have seen in his case, 
was not by a mere external assertion of His Messiahship by our 
Saviour, nor was it by suggesting an argument for reason 
drawn from His miraclesmerely. For among the marks of His 
Messianic office which He names is one, viz: “the poor have the 
gospel preached to them,”’ which does not fall within the range 
of miracles, It was rather by bringing to the consciousness of 
John the Word of God in the Old Testament, and placing this 
in connection with His own mission and work, 

The truth does not authenticate itself for faith by a mere ex- 
ternal declaration. It was only on one or two occasions that 
our Lord made the declaration that He was the Messiah, the 
Son of God. Such an assertion is of little or no effect unless 
there is a spiritual power to apprehend the truth, as it were in- 
tuitively, when it confronts us. A mere declaration of the 
Church, (ecclesiasticism), for instance, is not sufficient to convey 
such assurance. The mere assertion of Papal infallibility, in 
itself amounts to nothing for this purpose. The declaration of 
the Vatican Council to that effect can have no force unless we 
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believe that it (the Council) is infallible. If the decree comes 
from the Pope and Council combined, then we must first believe 
that these acting together are infallible. And if the decree 
comes from the Pope alone, and the assent of the Council is 
only a condition, then again we must first believe that the Pope 
himself is infallible before we can be assured that the decree 
proclaiming his own infallibility is beyond question or doubt. 
In other words there must be faith in the infallibility of the 
authority making the declaration in order that the declaration 
may carry assurance with it, and in that case the external 
declaration is unnecessary. 

Nor can assurance be reached through any mere process of 
ratiocination, for in that case mere reason would be the unipire 
to stand in judgment upon the truth of revelation, which in the 
end is pure rationalism. The argument based upon prophecy 
and miracles, as it was employed by the Apologetics of the 
seventeenth century, for instance, or the argument in any of its 
forms at the present day for the truth of revelation, so far as 
it rests ultimately upon an appeal to the mere natural reason, 
is utterly inadequate for this purpose. It is perfectly plain 
that all such arguments rest on the assumption that reason is 
above revelation. Wedo not mean to say that they have no 
value or place, but that place is not the commanding one that 
is given such arguments by those who would make reason in 
this way the final test or umpire. Even questions of ethics are 
notdetermined in that way. You cannot prove in that way 
that it is right to forgive our enemies, and to love them, to one 
who denies the proposition. There is a moral judgment in man 
which in the sphere of morality is higher than merely an intel- 
lectual argumentation resting on such a principle, for instance, 
as utilitarianism or endaimonism. Right must authenticate it- 
self intuitively to the moral sense. How much more then must 
the self-authenticating power of the Word of God itself claim 
an authority above man’s puny intellect, especially when that 
intellect, as is the case in our fallen life, is divorced from our 


moral and religious-nature. - 
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This brings us to the point that the assurance of faith comes 
from the Word of God, authenticating itself to our religious 
nature, carrying with it at the same time the power of a divine 
revelation and a divine inspiration. His word or His voice is 
the medium of His communication to man. As the word of 
man is the expression of his thought, and the human voice the 
most living and spiritual externalization of his life, so the Word 
of God to man carries with it the presence and power of God 
Himself. The human voice is that by which we can most rea- 
dily and enduringly identify an individual. Friends long se- 
parated, and changed beyond recognition in every other respect, 
identify and recognize each other by the well-known voice. 
When the Lord appeared to Mary after His resurrection, and 
she failed to recognize Him in any other way, the familiar voice 
as it pronounced the name Mary, falling upon her ear, carried 
with it at once the power of recognition, and she responded, 
Rabboni. 

A little reflection will make it plain that it cannot be other- 
wise but that the most direct, the most intimate and spiritual, 
the only absolutely assuring method possible of God’s commu- 
nication with man is through His own word. If man can no 
longer recognize His Maker in His word, he can certainly re- 
cognize Him nowhere else. “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” The 
whole possibility of our salvation holds in our ability to iden- 
tify that Word in Jesus Christ, who is the Word, or God, in- 
carnate. 

It was that Word which our first parents heard as the voice 
of the Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the day, 
which carried with it for their conscience-smitten hearts a sense 
of the divine presence. It spake amid the raging waters of 
the deluge, it sounded forth from Mt. Sinai amid blackness and 
darkness and the sound of a trumpet, outward emblems of the 
spiritual presence and power of the Lord in the decalogue for 
all who had spiritual ears to hear. It spake to Abraham and 
the patriarchs, to Moses, the great lawgiver, to the prophets, 
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to the Baptist. And when the incarnate Word stood upon the 
earth it spake with healing power to the lame, the blind, the 
deaf at the bier, and at the sepulchre. On the day of Pente- 
cost that same divine Word now became the inward power of 
truth in the heart as the Spirit of our Lord, by which the law 
was now written inwardly upon the mind and heart. The Holy 
Ghost is called the Spirit of Truth, and when He comes, it was 
said, He will lead you into all truth. 

The assurance of faith comes from recognizing this Word as 
the Word of God, and apprehending its inward spiritual sense. 
Though in the form of human speech as to its external, it is 
nevertheless divine and heavenly. From Genesis to Revelation 
it has to do with the realities of the spiritual world. It is the 
ushering in of the new creation in which the first creation is to 
be glorified. Those who have ears to hear recognize it as the 
word of God and there is no need of argument beyond itself to 
authenticate and establish it for faith. ‘He that is of God 
heareth God’s words.” “ And when he putteth forth his own 
sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him: for 
they know his voice.” ‘ My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me.” “ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock: if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


MANUAL oF UntversAL Crurcn History. By the Rev. Dr. John Alz 
Professor of Theology at the University of Freiberg. Translated with = 
ditions, from the Ninth and last German Edition. By F. J. Pabisch and 
Thos. S. Byrne. In three volumes, with Chronological Tables and Ecclesi- 
astic Geographical Maps. Vol. III. Cincinnati, O. Robert Clarke & Co. 
1878. 


This handsome volume of over 1,000 pages completes this work of Dr. 
Aizog on Church History. Of the three volumes the freshest and most 
interesting to a Protestant reader, in our judgment, is the second 
volume on the Medieval Age. That age is specially interesting to a 
Roman Catholic historian, and until recently it did not much engage 
the interest of Protestant Church historians. Yet we were interested 
also to see how a Roman ‘Catholic historian would approach and treat 
the Reformation, and this led us to wait with some expectation for the 
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appearance of this third volume. The preparation for the Reformation 
is treated in the close of the second volume. 

The present volume opens directly with Luther and. his work ; then 
follows the work in Switzerland under Zwingli, and so on through the 
other countries in which the Reformation prevailed. The whole is 
brought down to the present time, giving the history of the Council of 
the Vatican, and the recent movements in the Christian world, with a 
brief section on American Church History. 

The whole work is written in a clear style, and manifests skill in 
grguping the topics. The author is evidently at home in the depart- 
ment of Church history, and may be commended for the calm and 
kindly spirit which pervades his work. In this respect he clearly re- 
veals the German spirit. Though decided in his views, there is no bit- 
ter partizan spirit manifested, and his treatment of Protestantism we 
regard as generous and liberal. 

f course one could hardly eupent anything new in the facts, in a de- 
partment which has been studied so assiduously by modern Church his- 
torians, but we were Bey to expect a wider difference in their 
treatment, as compared with Protestant histories, than appears in this 
volume. With few modifications here and there the general treatment 
is very much the same one finds in the better class of Protestant 
histories. 

The Reformers are of course treated as heretical, and sometimes Lu- 
ther is charged with being and acting hypocritically, but their work is 
narrated generally with the fairness and candor of an unprejudiced his- 
torian. The Protestant movement has precedence given it in the history, 
followed by an account of the measures taken to meet it by the Catholic 
Church. So much we can say in this general way in favor of the 
work, without attempting now any critical notice. 

We were somewhat disappointed, however, in the author's ability to 
grapple with the great issue of the Reformation. The merit of a Pro- 
testant history of the Reformation lies in its ability to apprehend clearly 
the Protestant principle, and to show its claims over against the claims 
of Romanism on the main points in dispute. While we do not expect a 
history to be just a polemic, yet a philosophical historian is expected to 
show some strength and originality in treating fundamental principles, 
in order to give character and meaning to the facts. The author evi- 
dently sees the necessity that existed for Reformation in the Church, 
and he candidly admits it, but he seems to us to fail to grasp the magni- 
tude and depth of the general question which underlies the whole Pro- 
testant movement. Hence a Protestant reader finds little to challenge 
earnest thought in his treatment of the subject as a whole. What makes 
it a Roman Catholic history is to be found simply in the turn and 
coloring given here and there at particular points in the course of the 
history. It is very evident in this, as is the case to some extent in the 
former volumes, that the author follows pretty closely in the track beaten 
for him by Protestant historians. Hence his work lacks that freshness 
and originality which one might expect from one who gives the history 
from his stan — There would be no danger, we think, from placing 
this work in the hands of students who are studying Church history in 


a Protestant Seminary. In some respects it complements Protestant 
histories by giving a fuller history of the Roman Catholic Church, espe- 
cially during and since the Reformation. 

















